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Promotion of Imports 
Into Germany Urged 


The position of the Federal Republic 
of Germany as a creditor nation has 
led the German press to suggest that 
an active policy of import promotion be 
adopted. Trade with European Pay- 
ments Union countries has yielded a 
cumulative surplus in excess of $500 
million, while the dollar gap has now 
been closed, at least temporarily. Trade 
with nondollar countries outside EPU 
also has produced a surplus, the balance 
due Germany having reached almost 
$200 million at the end of April 1953. 


One prominent economic newspaper 
in Germany has expressed concern that 
the “hardening” of the German curren- 
cy may lead foreign nations to restrict 
their imports from Germany. To fore- 
stall this, it suggests that more empha- 
sis be placed on promoting imports into 
Germany and less on promoting exports 
from there. 

Among the measures that the news- 
paper believes should be considered are 
cutting the high duties on coffee and 
tea; making tax concessions for stock- 
piling of imported raw materials; re- 
ducing generally German customs du- 
ties, except those justified on “‘protec- 
tive” grounds or for reasons of trade 
policy; relaxing restrictions on servic- 
ing and repatriation of investment; and 
further liberalizing ‘invisible’ pay- 
ments, including travel allowances. 


Import Controls May Be Revised 

The German Foreign Trade Advisory 
Council is reported to be discussing a 
general temporary lowering of duties by 
5 to 10 percent. 

The Federal Minister of Economics 
advised a visiting mission of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, about the 
middle of June 1953, that the German 
“import rights” system would be abol- 
ished in the near future. (See Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, May 19, 1952, p. 13, 
for a description of this system, which 
originally was established in order to 
promote direct exports to the dollar 
area.) 

Consideration reportedly is being giv- 
en to the establishment of a “free list” 
of dollar-area goods, that is, a list of 
commodities which would be licensed 
automatically for importation from the 
dollar area upon application by the im- 
porter. 


Italian Trade With 


Germany Increases 


Western Germany was second only to 
the United States as Italy’s source of 
supply and as a customer in 1952. Some 
10 percent of Italy’s total exports went 
to Germany. 


Trade between Italy and Western 
Germany increased to the point where 
in 1950 and 1951 Germany was Italy's 
most important supplier after the 
United States and was its third most 
important market. 

Italo-German trade in 1952 reached 
about $350 million compared with $286 
million in 1951 and $235 million in 1950. 
In 1952 Italy’s exports to Germany 
amounted to $138.1 million and imports 
to $211.4 million, compared with $127.1 
million and $159.1 million, respectively, 
for 1951, and $117.1 million and $118.7 
million, respectively, for 1950. 

The total value of Italian exports has 
been significantly less than the total 
value of imports, resulting in an in- 
creasingly unfavorable Italian’ trade 
balance, which amounted to $73.3 mil- 
lion in 1952, against $38 million for 
195t and $1.6 million for 1950. 

In 1952 Italy imported from Germany 
306,203 metric tons of coal valued at 
$59.2 million; 108,546 tons of iron and 
steel scrap, valued at $7 million; and 
76.782 tons of iron, steel, and pig iron, 
totaling $14 million. Other Italian im- 
ports were machinery valued at $50.9 
million; organic and inorganic chemicals 
valued at $5.7 million; miscellaneous 
precision machines valued at $8.3 mil- 
lion; tractors, tools, and instruments 
for trade and agricultural purposes 
totaling $6.8 million; and paints, var- 
nishes, chemical and pharmaceutical 
products, and miscellaneous chemicals 
amounting to $8 million. 

Italian exports to Germany in 1952 
included 168,837 tons of fresh vegeta- 
bles, 160,792 tons of citrus fruit and 
160,602 tons of other fruit, amounting to 
$53.9 million; 43,982 tons of rice valued 
at $7.6 million; 6,142 tons of to- 
matoes valued at $1.6 million; and 163,- 
436 hectoliters of wine and vermouth 
valued at $2,3 million. Other Italian 
exports consisted of textiles valued at 
$23 million; felt hats and hat bodies 
valued at $2.2 million; and motor ve- 
hicles and parts valued at $5.5 million. 

Although Germany has _ increased 
intra-Europe trade liberalization to a 
point where 90 percent of such imports 
are now liberalized, it is likely that its 
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favorable. 


balance of trade with Italy will con- 
tinue to be 


Italo-German 


trade for the first quarter of 1953 re- 
flects a considerable Italian deficit. 
Italian trade circles complain that 
Italy’s even broader policy of trade 
liberalization—98 percent—is facilitat- 
ing imports from Germany, particularly 
of finished products. Italy generally has 
been a debtor to Germany in trade 
relations. German tourist expenditures 
in Italy have helped offset the trade 
deficit, and it is expected that future 
receipts from German tourists will be 
considerably greater than in the im- 
mediate past, particularly in view of 
the fact that the German Government 
has increased tourist currency allow- 
ances from 500 to 800 deutschemarks. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 





Sugar Production Off 29 Percent 





Cuban Economy Gears to Lower Income 


Most elements of the Cuban economy were fairly successful through 
the second quarter of 1953 in gearing to the lower purchasing-power 
level which was the inevitable result of this year’s restricted sugar crop, 

Because of the downward trend in revenue collections and in certain 
wage schedules, further retrenchment probably will be the rule, but with 


the healthy 78-percent ratio of National 
Bank reserves to its notes and deposits 
against the legal requirement of only 25 
percent there is little reason to antici- 
pate a serious collapse of the economy. 


Sugar production was off 29 percent 
and molasses 34 percent for the crop 
season compared with the correspond- 
ing quarter of last year. Havana build- 
ing permits for the first half were off 
4 percent in value; in the second quar- 
ter, sales volume of department stores 
was off 5 percent in Havana and some 
20 percent in the Provinces; textile 
wholesaling was off at least 25 percent, 
sales of household electrical goods were 
off 30 percent, and machinery and hard- 
ware sales were off even more. 

Among the few improvements reg- 
istered in the period January-June of 
this year over last, manganese-ore pro- 
duction was up 50 percent, and inbound 
cargo tonnage at Havana was up 
3 percent. 

Rice Quotas Set 

The Cuban Minister of Commerce au- 
thorized on June 10 the importation of 
an additional 500,000 quintals of rice 
from the United States. This amount 
brought the authorized importations of 
U. S. rice to 5,500,000 quintals for the 
quota year ended June 30, 1953. 

The U. S. Government granted Cuba, 
during the first week in July, a rice al- 
location for the July-December 1953 
period of 3,350,000 quintals. The United 
States also announced that during the 
current quota year beginning July 1, 
it was ready to furnish Cuba with all 
its rice requirements. 

About the same time that the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce announced it had 
placed rice for Cuba under general li- 
cense Cuba fixed a low-duty quota of rice 
for the United States of 4,639,960 quin- 
tals for the 1953-54 rice quota year. The 
Cuban Government in decree No. 1668 
also established individual quotas for all 
Cuban importers of rice. The individual 
quotas were established at the express 
request of the Cuban importers of rice. 

Cuba imported a total of 188,898,899 
kilograms, or 208,223 short tons, of fer- 
tilizer material and mixed fertilizers, 
valued at $8,442,830 in 1952, according 
to the Cuban Ministry of Finance. In- 
cluded were 22,239,212 kilograms, or 
24,514 short tons, of mixed ready-for- 
use fertilizers valued at $1,631,652, 
which represents 11.77 percent of the 
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total imports. This compares with an 
alltime peak of 214,027,598 kilograms, 
or 235,023 short tons, valued at $8,364,- 
405 reached in 1951, which included 
21,119,538, or 23,280 short tons, of mixed 
fertilizers valued at $1,635,169, repre- 
senting 9.87 percent of the entire 1951 
fertilizer imports. 

Of the total volume of fertilizer im- 
ports, the participation of the United 
States, compared with that of Europe 
and Latin America, in the Cuban mar- 
ket was 62.67 percent in 1952, as com- 
pared with 76.53 percent in 1951. 

Cuban production of simple and am- 
moniated superphosphates in 1952 was 
47,631 short tons as compared with 
50,367 tons in 1951 and 41,369 tons 
in 1950. 

Mining Active 


Exploration of Cuban minerals con-. 


tinued at an unusually high rate during 
the first and second quarters of 1953. 
Although announcement of discovery 
and intention to exploit 40 million tons 
of nickel-cobalt ore in Cuba was of 
long-range significance to Cuba’s mining 
industry and economy, of more imme- 
diate importance was the fact that pro- 
duction of manganese ore was running 
at close to 25,000 long tons (44% Mn) 
monthly. Production of manganese may 
have reached 150,000 tons for the first 
6 months of 1953 compared with 100,047 
tons for the same 6 months of 1952. 


Production of iron ore is believed to 
have averaged about 15,000 tons month- 
ly for the first half of 1953; the total 
output of about 90,000 tons is seven 
times greater than that for the first 
half of 1952. Production of copper con- 
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centrate, slightly less than 5,000 short 
tons monthly, and of refractory chrome, 
about 3,500 long tons monthly, has been 
about the same as during the first half 
of 1952. Production of nickel oxide con- 
tinued at its usual rate of about 1,250 
long tons monthly compared with a 
total production of 2,967 long tons for 
the first 6 months of 1952, 


European Steel Competes 


European steel provided a_ steadily 
mounting portion of total imports dur- 
ing the second quarter, representing 
possibly 70 percent in May and June. 
After having enjoyed a major portion 
of the local market for reinforcing bars 
and wire products in the early months 
of 1953, European offerings of items 
including structurals and pipe became 
more aggressive in the second quarter. 
Belgium-Luxembourg and Germany con- 
tinued to be principal sources, but 
French mills obtained some orders, 
notably for pipe. 


The delivery problem continues to 
disturb branch sales offices and dis- 
tributors of American steel mills. Fur- 
thermore, the general raising of U. S. 
quotations late in May wiped out vir- 
tually all of the former U. S. price 
advantage over European sources, and 
it resulted in some cancellations. 

The orders placed in June by sugar 
mills for sheets and tubing and struc- 
tural shapes were unusually conserva- 
tive. These buyers, as well as the steel 
merchants who are operating with com- 
paratively low stocks, would appear to 
be deliberately withholding orders in 
the hope of more intensive European 
competition and a weakening in quota- 
tions. 

Retail Sales Down 


Havana department store sales re- 
mained about 5 percent under 1952 
levels throughout the second quarter, 
while sales in the outlying Provinces, 
down some 10 to 15 percent in April 
and May, were in some instances nearly 
40 percent under those for June 1952, 
This sudden decline was attributed par- 
tially to heavy rains and floods in early 
June. 

Second-quarter sales of radios, tele- 
vision receivers, and electric household 
appliances, as in the preceding quarter, 
were down about 30 percent from the 
corresponding months of 1952. Hard- 
ware, machinery, and equipment sales 
remained at the very low level prevail- 
ing since early in the year. Sales to 
sugar mills, one of the best markets 
for these materials, were reported to 
be negligible. 

A further decline in the automotive 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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German Trade and Payments Easier; 
Some Import Restrictions Relaxed 


The Bank Deutscher Laender reported, in its review of economic 
developments during 1952, that the constant threat of balance-of-pay- 
ments difficulties has disappeared, for the moment at least, and that 
“the German Federal Republic has at long last won a certain breathing 
space in matters of foreign trade and payments.” 


However, the bank is pessimistic about 
the prospects for abolishing import and 
exchange controls in the near future. 


Capital transactions must be strictly 
controlled, according to the bank, not 
only because German liabilities to for- 
eigners are great, but more particularly 
because of the danger of capital flight. 
The world political situation and the 
“pressure of taxation” in Germany are 
mentioned in this connection. 


So long as capital transactions are 
controlled, current transactions in 
goods and services also must be watched 
carefully to avoid the movement of cap- 
ital under the cloak of current business 
dealings. Therefore, most of the pres- 
ent administrative measures, such as 
the’ requirements for licenses and for 
notification of foreign exchange re- 
ceived, will have to be retained. 


Dollar Goods Still Controlled 


However, retention of the administra- 
tive machinery does not in itself pre- 
clude relaxation of import and exchange 
restrictions. In fact, there has been a 
substantial relaxation of these restric- 
tions on imports from Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation coun- 
tries. Imports into the Federal Repub- 
lic of goods accounting for 90 percent 
of the base-year trade are licensed au- 
tomatically upon application by the im- 
porter. 

As to the prospects of relaxation of 
restrictions on imports from the United 
States and other dollar countries, the 
bank stated that if all exchange re- 
strictions on the importation of goods 
from this area were removed, it is en- 
tirely possible that imports of certain 
categories of goods would increase 
greatly. It noted that the flow of im- 
ports from the dollar area has not yet 
been tested by means of partial relaxa- 
tion of restrictions, as in the case of 
imports from OEEC countries. 


The bank also observed that if trans- 
fers of earnings on investment capital 
were unrestricted they would lead to 
large burdens in the balance of pay- 
ments with both the dollar area and 
OEEC countries, in addition to the 
amounts which Germany has undertak- 
en to pay under the London agreements 
on Germany’s foreign debts. 


Progress Attributed to EPU 


The bank expressed the opinion that 
abolition of exchange controls in other 
countries would not necessarily be in 
the German interest unless most coun- 
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tries were able to achieve a “natural 
equilibrium of their balance of pay- 
ments.” The bank sees a danger that 
premature restoration of convertibility 
might result in intensifying import re- 
strictions, eliminating the European 
Payments Union, and forcing a rever- 
sion to bilateralism in trade. 

It would be impossible to place too 
high a value on all that EPU has meant 
and still means for the German Federal 
Republic, the bank indicated. It cred- 
its EPU with eliminating rigid bilater- 
alism, liberalizing trade, stimulating 
economic development and recovery of 
the participating countries, and en- 
abling them to become less dependent 
on American aid. 


Further progress can be made within 
the present framework of EPU. The 
bank notes that the EPU mechanism 
could be used to promote the gradual 
elimination of discrimination against 
hard-currency countries by arranging 
for joint action toward that end. It 
suggests that the EPU could be widened 
by including more countries and that its 
settlement system could be used to 
clear the balances of its members with 
countries outside the system. 


W. Scimnai Trade Declines; 
Reserves Show New Record 


The value of exports from the Federal 
Republic of Germany fell from $364 
million in April to $341 million in May 
1953, while imports declined from $298 
million to $294 million. 


Trends which have predominated in 
Western Germany’s foreign trade dur- 
ing the first 5 months of this year are: 
Lower imports from and higher exports 
to the dollar area; ‘continuing surplus 
of exports over imports from the coun- 
tries participating in the European Pay- 
ments Union; and continuing balance in 
trade with countries whose accounts are 
settled under bilateral clearing arrange- 
ments. 


At the end of May 1953 the Federal 
Republic’s gold and dollar reserves 
reached $799 million, a new postwar 
high. As had been predicted, Germany’s 
surplus in EPU exceeded its quota in 
May. An additoinal quota of $150 mil- 
lion has been arranged. Latest reports 
indicate the Federal Republic had a 
surplus in EPU of $53 million for June 
1953.—HICOG, Bonn. 





Canadian Imports Set 
New Monthly Record 


Canadian imports in May, valued at 
C$422 million, set a new record for a 
month’s business, according to a pre- 
liminary estimate of the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics. The previous peak 
was C$405 million in May 1951, and 
C$386 million was recorded in May 1952, 


May is normally the high point of the 
year’s imports. Because prices are 
lower, this year’s trade represents a 
greater rise in the volume of receipts 
than the comparison of values indicates, 

For the first 5 months of this year, 
imports rose to an estimated C$1,813.6 
million from C$1,626.1 million in the 
like period of 1952, while exports fell to 
C$1,603.7 million from C$1,740.9 million. 
The 5 months’ trade thus produced an 
import surplus. of C$209 million in con- 
trast to an export surplus of C$114 mil- 
lion last year. These changes have been 
reflected in the decline in the premium 
on U. S. exchange quotations for the 
“floating” Canadian dollar to a level 
of around one-half cent, as compared 
with more than 1% cents in May 
last year. 


Textile Producers Concerned 
As usual, the largest share of the 
increased receipts came from the United 


States—C$314.9 million in May and 
C$1,379.5 million in the 5 months as 


compared with C$1,222.5 million in the - 


first 5 months of last year. Imports 
from the United Kingdom, however, also 
were significantly higher—about 35 
percent over 1952. 

Rising imports have made many Ca- 
nadian producers of consumer goods un- 
easy, and the Department of National 
Revenue is reported to have received 
a number of complaints against alleged 
“dumping.” Textile producers are par- 
ticularly vocal about the increased vol- 
ume of imports in relation to the de- 
pressed production levels. 

It is understood that few, if any, 
cases of dumping within the meaning of 
the Customs Act have been found. How- 
ever, instructions have been issued to 
Canadian customs officers to make a 
special scrutiny of invoice values. 


Exports to United States Higher 


Although imports have gained because 
of the higher levels of activity in the 
Canadian economy, exports have been 
lower for a variety of reasons. The Brit- 
ish Columbia grain elevator strike slow- 
ed wheat movement in the early months 
of the year, a temporary development 
which gave way to the resumption of 
heavy exports in May and June in ac- 
cordance with the seasonal trend. 

A considerable falling off in demand 
for pulp has also affected the figures 
adversely, and last year’s unusually 
heavy sales of automobiles to South 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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Council of Industries 
Meeting Held in India 


India’s Central Advisory Council of 
Industries held its third meeting in New 
Delhi on May 30. These meetings of 
the Council are now firmly established 
as the principal forum outside the 
Indian Parliament for the public dis- 
cussion of industrial policy. 


The Minister of Commerce and In- 
dustry, commenting on recent amend- 
ments to the Industries Act, assured 
his audience that these amendments are 
not to be used for punitive purposes, 
but are for the purpose of closing loop- 
holes in price control and distribution. 
He pointed out that the entrance of 
foreign capital means an increased vol- 
ume of employment and the develop- 
ment of Indian resources. He refused, 
he said, to let the “shyness” of Indian 
capital set a limit to the country’s 
economic development. 


He claimed that no industry in the 
country had reached the point where 
its market could not be expanded and 
that lower costs would result in larger 
sales. 


The propensity of certain Indian in- 
dustries to seek protection from foreign 
imports, and in some instances even 
from domestic competition, the minister 
said, indicated that the seller’s market 
of the past decade had made people 
forget the many virtues on which pri- 
vate enterprise had built great indus- 
tries. 

India can provide more potential con- 
sumers for whatever is produced than 
almost any other country, he declared; 
money incomes are rising and with the 
development expenditure under the Five 
Year Plan, there is bound to be a 
greater demand for goods and services 
than in the past. Scarcities unfortu- 
nately exist in some sectors and certain 
controls therefor must continue; but 
the control machinery is intended to 
fight scarcity—not to create it, 


Costs Estimated 


The Minister of Finance, speaking of 
the replacement of obsolete equipment 
in Indian industry, directed attention 
to the findings of the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and In- 
dustry. Tle federation had estimated 
the value of fixed assets in established 
industries at a figure which would be 
the equivalent of $1,470 million. Of this 
amount, about $1,050 million represents 
the value of plant and equipment. 

The estimated replacement cost, com- 
puted at the rate of three and one-half 
times 1937-39 prices, would be $2,730 
million to $3,150 million, of which about 
$1,323 million might be provided out of 
depreciation allowances, leaving from 
$1,260 million to $1,680 million. If re- 
placement were spread over a 12-year 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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Venezuelan Government Effects 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 


Conversion; Trade Follows Pattern 


The orderly transition to a constitutional form of government high- 
lighted Venezuelan developments in the second quarter, following 414 


years of provisional administration. 


The Constituent Assembly, elected on November 30, 1952, named 
the Chief Executive, members of the National Congress, State legisla- 


tures, and the Supreme Court for a 
5-year term beginning April 19, 1953, 
and drafted a new Constitution. After 
promulgating the Constitution on April 
15, the Assembly dissolved itself on 
April 19. 

The new Constitution provides for the 
popular election ot the President and 
the National Congress and guarantees 
the freedom and protection of labor, in- 
dustry, and commerce. It continues the 
practice of extending generally to aliens 
a treatment equal to that granted to 
nationals. The Constitution also changed 
the official name of Venezuela from the 
“United States of Venezuela” to the 
“Republic of Venezuela.” 


Business Conditions Normal 


Business conditions during the quar- * 


ter continued normal, notwithstanding 
apprehension over possible U. S. petro- 
leum import restrictions. The volume 
of wholesale and retail trade followed 
the usual seasonal pattern of a sales 
slowdown in May and June, when busi- 
ness marks time pending new Govern- 
ment spending under the budget for the 
new fiscal year which begins July 1. 
There was a more optimistic attitude in 
June when it became evident that the 
United States would not impose restric- 
tions on petroleum imports, at least 
during 1953. 

Venezuelan business conditions in the 
remainder of the year are expected to 
be good, aided by higher petroleum 
prices in the United States and the 
prospect of a continued strong demand 
for Venezuelan petroleum products. 


Petroleum production in the second 
quarter was high but somewhat lower 
than in the like period of 1952. Manu- 
facturing output compared favorably 
with the very satisfactory levels of the 
preceding year. Employment continued 
at a high rate, bolstered by a steady 
volume of private and Government con- 
struction projects. The cost-of-living in- 
dexes declined moderately, reflecting 
ample inventories, keen competition, 
and a continued high rate of imports 
and industrial production. 


Rice acreage was reduced by heavy 
rainfall but higher yields were expected 
to offset the acreage loss. Although the 
sugar grind was at a record level, the 
Government’s Agricultural ‘Bank pur- 
chased Cuban sugar to cover the esti- 
mated 1953 deficit. 


Construction was well under way on 
the can-manufacturing plant at Mara- 





cay, the rubber-tire plant at Valencia, 
and the feed-mixing plant at Tumero. 
Two of the large oil companies are con- 
structing bulk plants between Maracay 
and Valencia to handle the refined prod- 


ucts which will be transported from > 


Puerto Cabello to Maracay_ through 
their jointly owned pipeline. 

Installation of modern machinery in 
the Government’s vegetable-oil plant at 
Maracay was authorized. A newly or-, 
ganized cigarette-manufacturing plant 
is to be located at Maracay. 





Yugoslav Population Census 
Shows Rural Group Leading 


The total population of Yugoslavia, 
as of March 31, 1953, amounted to 
16,927,275, according to preliminary re- 
sults of a population census published - 
on June 27 in the “Yugopress Informa- 
tion Bulletin,” a Government publica- 
tion. “Rural population comprised 71 
percent and urban population 29 per- 


cent, indicating that Yugoslavia is still 


a predominantly agrarian country. 

The “economically active” group ap- 
pears to account for 42 percent of the 
total population. This group is made up 
of individuals who receive salaries, 
members of producers cooperatives, 
peasants working their own holdings, 
and members of professions. 

The total “active” population is 
7,069,455, broken down as follows: Agri- 
culture, 4,538,590; industry and mining, 
1,258,363; government and administra- 
tive, 374,681; security and_ services, 
303,986; scientific and technical sectors, 
254,500; commerce, 141,390; transport, 
134,320; and others, 63,625. 





Canadian Imports 
- (Continued from Page 4) 

America have not recurred. In general, 
sales to Europe and British Common- 
wealth countries seem to have register- 
ed delayed effects of the import restric- 
tions applied last year by more coun- 
tries. 

Exports to the United States, how- 
ever, increased to C$244.2 million in 
May and to C$991.5 million for the 5 
months as compared with C$189.276 mil- 
lion and C$937.7 million, respectively, in 
1952. Most of the year’s gain to this 


country is accounted for by a large rise 
-in metals, 


’ 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 


Greek Economy Shows Encouraging. 








Trend After Drachma Devaluation 


Economic developments, following the drastic devaluation of the 
drachma on April 9, occupied the attention of commerical and financial 


circles in Greece during May. 


At the end of the month, economic trends were not clearly defined, 


but there were some encouraging 
uncertainty prevailed in the absence 
of any clear expression of governmental 
policy on existing controls of prices 
and credit availabilities and on wages. 

Import liberalization after the de- 
valuation was reflected in increased im- 
ports on private account from $8.6 
million in April to $10.6 million in May. 
Goods for which letters of credit were 
opened include passenger cars, cotton 
textiles, and electric refrigerators. 
These goods were either prohibited or 
obtained only through barter arrange- 
ments prior to April 9. On the whole, 
however, Greek importers have shown 
reluctance to place firm orders with 
their suppliers pending clarification of 
the Government’s price-control policy. 

May exports totaling $10 million were 
somewhat higher than those in the pre- 
ceding month, attributable mainly to 
heavy season-end shipments of tobacco. 

Figures released during May indicate 


‘the improved balance-of-payments posi- 


tion of Greece. For the 10-month period 
ended April 30, 1953, the net deficit on 
current account amounted to $63.1 mil- 
lion compared with $164.4 million dur- 
ing the like period of 1951-52. 

Another favorable aspect was the an- 
ticipated wheat harvest of 1,200,000 
metric tons, exceeding the 1952 record 
crop of 1,185,000 tons. A good olive 
crop also was expected. 


Production Index Rises 


The index of industrial production 
has continued to increase steadily since 
February. Increases occurred in proc- 
essed foodstuffs, chemicals, wearing ap- 
parel, building materials, and textiles. 
A $7,470,000 contract for the manufac- 
ture of artillery shells was awarded 
to a Greek manufacturing firm under 
the U. S. offshore procurement program 
in which local firms were expected to 
participate as subcontractors. 


As part of the stabilization program, 
measures were taken to prevent the 
full impact of the currency readjust- 
ment on the price of basic goods. A price 
freeze was imposed at predevaluation 
levels on many “essential articles in 
short supply”; particular food imports 
were subsidized; and import duties were 
lowered on herring, codfish, beans, len- 
tils, live animals, frozen meat, cheese, 
wheat, sugar, and coffee. 

Largely as a result of these measures, 
the cost-of-living index showed only a 
slight rise of 2.5 percent in May. How- 
ever, further increases in living costs 
were anticipated, inasmuch as whole- 
sale price increases had not been fully 


6 


signs. Simultaneously, a feeling of 





reflected in retail price levels. Whole- 
sale. price rises were especially marked 
on imported goods, in some cases spurt- 
ing as high as 75 percent above levels 
in the preceding month. 


Credit controls also were tightened in 
the Government’s effort to curb infla- 
tion. Import financing on a number of 
commodities was reduced from 50 to 25 
percent. Commercial banks were re- 
quired to rely on their own resources 
for loans because the Bank of Greece 
discouraged rediscounting. These meas- 
ures may have accounted in part for 
the decline in mote circulation from 
2,476 billion drachmas on April 30 to 
2,374 billion drachmas on June 1. On 
the other hand, the anticipated bank- 


. deposit increase had not materialized. 


Unemployment continued to be a 
major problem, facing the Greek Gov- 
ernment. Despite efforts to solve this 
problem, unemployment increased slight- 
ly during May. 





Cuban Buying Power Down 
(Continued from Page 3) 


market was noted during the quarter. 
By the end of June registrations of new 
cars were off 23 percent and trucks off 
34 percent from 1952. Sales of low- 
priced passenger cars, which had been 
relatively higher than last year, were 
reported to have dropped sharply in 
June. The market for trucks remained 
especially weak, and dealers were bur- 
dened with large inventories carried 
over from 1952. 

Credit tightened further during the 
quarter, and an increasing amount. of 
time and effort was devoted to collec- 
tions. Collections from the country 
areas were reported to be especially 
slow. 

The Cuban Minister of State has 
designated membership of a nine-man 
trade mission to proceed to London, on 
an undetermined date, for the purpose 
of discussing bases for renewal of the 
British-Cuban Trade Agreement which 
was signed in August 1951 and which 
will expire on December 31, 1953. 

The Government attempted to resolve 
management-labor issues in industries 
operating at a loss, or with Govern- 
ment financial support which declining 
revenues made it difficult to maintain. 
The Government’s declared policy of 
increasing Cuba’s attractiveness to do- 
mestic as well as foreign investors found 
little concrete expression in the labor 


field. Such readjustments of labor 
costs as the Government did allow in 
private enterprises appeared to be the 
result of its own tight financial position 
and of declining business activity rather 
than of any forcefully executed policy 
to stimulate employment by improving 
the investment climate. 

A labor-management technical com- 
mission was set up by the Government, 
in response to a suggestion from labor 
leaders, to explore methods by which 
labor and capital might cooperate to 
stimulate the development of new 
industry. 

Bank Clearings Down 10 Percent 


Banks reported that collections con- 
tinued during June to be increasingly 
difficult, particularly in the Provinces, 
with a slowing up also of payments on 
foreign bills. Aggregate bank clearings 
for the second quarter were 10 percent 
below those for the corresponding quar- 
ter of 1952. 

The 1953-54 budget was about to be 
voted on late in June, at a level of 
slightly under 300 million pesos; it took 
into account the voted 10-percent cut 
in salaries of Government employees, 
armed forces, and police. However, sub- 
sequently the Government prepared a 
decree for early publication which will 
extend the 1952-53 budget for 3 months, 
through September, on a basis adjusted 
downward in cognizance of Government 
salary cuts. 

The National Bank’s foreign assets 
dropped slightly from the top level of 
$529 million at the end of May. The 
June 30 level of $525 million compared 
well with that of $494 million for the 
end of March, but rather unfavorably 
with the $591 million of the preceding 
months. 

The ratio of the National Bank’s 
reservés to its notes in circulation and 
deposits stood at 78 percent at the close 
of June compared with 88 percent 12 
months earlier and compared with legal 
requirement of 25 percent. — Emb., 
Havana, 





Council of Industries 


(Continued from Page 5) 
period, the amount needed annually by 
private industry, but not available from 
depreciation reserves, would be about 
$105 million to $136 million. 

The Finance Minister suggested that 
if the amount recommended as needed 


annually had to be found, industry . 


might try to raise half of it and the 
Government might attempt to find the 
remainder. He refused, however, to en- 
courage the thought that the Govern- 
ment could provide its share of so large 
a sum without proportionately reducing 
its other commitments. He urged that, 
pending the report of the Taxation In- 
quiry Commission, the problem should 
be considered on an ad hoc basis. Mean- 
while, he was critical of the two ex- 
tremes regarding modernization of in- 
dustry, complete modernization, or none 
at all. 
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DOING BUSINESS ABROAD 








W. German Bank Lowers 


Discount Rate 


Western Germany’s central 
bank, the Bank Deutscher Laen- 
der, has announced a reduction of 
its discount rate from 4 percent to 
3.5 percent and of the rate for ad- 
vances against collateral from 5 
percent to 4.5 percent, effective 
June 11. 

The new rates are the lowest 
since the currency reform of 1948. 

The discount rate for Treasury 
bills also was lowered from 4 per- 
cent to 3.5 percent. 











New Egyptian Mining 
Program in Prospect 


The National Production Council of 
Egypt after completing a review of the 
mining activities of the country has 
recommended changes in mining policies 
to stimulate development and outlined 
a long-range program of mineral devel- 
opment based on topographical and 
geological surveys. Approval of the 
Council of Ministers will be necessary 
before the proposed reforms can be 
initiated. 

Suggested changes are based on prob- 
lems faced by mining companies in the 
past and are to serve as useful guides 
to potential investors in Egyptian min- 
ing activities. 

Recommendations include improve- 
ment_of transportation and communica- 
tions facilities, simplification and cen- 
tralization in the Mines Administration 
of licensing formalities to encourage 
participation of private investors, and 
facilitating the granting of entry visas 
to foreign technicians. 

The Council’s report covers produc- 
tion of principal minerals, taxes paid 
by the industry, royalties earned by the 
Government, wages and salaries paid, 
and value of exported ores. 


The report was prepared after con- 
sultation with Government officals con- 
nected with mining, private mine 
operators, a representative of the 
Egyptian Federation of Industries, and 
educators in the mining field. 

A copy of the report in English 
translation may be obtained on loan 
from Field Offices of the U. S. Depart- 
Ment of Commerce. 





Pakistan’s 1952-53 flaxseed crop 
amounted to 480,000 bushels from 71,- 
000 acres. This is the same volume of 
production as the 1951-52 harvest de- 
Spite a 4.4-percent increase in acreage. 
The acreage increase is attributed to 
favorable weather in East Bengal.— 
Emb., Karachi, 
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Firm Given Guaranty 
On German Royalties 


E. F. Houghton & Co. of Philadelphia 
has obtained a Government guaranty of 
currency convertibility covering royal- 
ties to be paid by Houghton-Chemie 
GmbH, a newly organized West Ger- 
man firm, for the manufacture and sale 
of Houghton products. 5 


The American company produces and 
sells a variety of industrial oils and 
chemicals used principally in various 
manufacturing processes in the metal- 
lurgical, tanning, textile, and paper 
industries. 

Under the licensing agreement cov- 
ered by the guaranty E. F. Houghton 
is to .make available to MHoughton- 
Chemie all its patents, know-how, 
formulas, and processes and to permit 
the German firm to manufacture and 
sell Houghton products in the German 
market and elsewhere in Western Eu- 
rope. Houghton-Chemie also will be in- 
formed of any new developments and 
research with respect to these products 
and will be provided with technical per- 
sonnel assistance. 


The guaranty contract, issued by the 
Mutual Security Agency, insures con- 
vertibility into dollars of a maximum 
of $93,150 in estimated royalty pay- 
ments by Houghton-Chemie over a 
period of approximately 9 years. Should 
E. F. Houghton be unable to convert 
the German deutschemark receipts into 
dollars, the U. S. Government would 
make the conversion. 


The licensing arrangement was ap- 
proved for guaranty by the Government 
of the Federal Republic of Germany and 
by the Director for Mutual Security, as 
required by legislation authorizing the 
MSA guaranty program. 

MSA offers guaranties for new Amer- 
ican investments in countries partici- 
pating in the Mutual Security Program 
which have signed agreements with the 
United States relating to such guaran- 
ties. A fee is charged, based on the 
amount covered by the guaranty. Con- 
tracts are executed by the Export-Im- 
port Bank of Washington. 





Dominican Republic Raises 
Business License Fee 


A charge of 10 percent is added to 
all business license fees issued in the 
Dominican Republic, by law No, 3569 
promulgated on June 5. 


Foreign representatives must now pay 
an additional $10 for their business 
licenses, or a total of $110, for each 
6-month period beginning January 1 
and July 1, even though they remain in 
the country less than 15 days. If more 
than 3 months of the 6-month period 





Yuaostav 
LEGISLATIVE IWEWS 


Recent legislative developments in 
Yugoslavia of interest to traders and po- 
tential investors are summarized as fol- 
lows: 

Legislation Promulgated 

A law.on limitation of land holdings 
of May 22 limits private land holdings 
in Yugoslavia to 10 hectares and pro- 
vides for expropriation by a commission 
of land over the 10-hectare limit. Com- 
pensation of 30,000 to 100,000 dinars a 
hectare of confiscated land will be paid 
over a period of 20 years. Confiscated 
land over the whole country is expected 
to amount to about 80,000 hectares, (1 
hectare =2.471 acres.) 

A decision of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission of May 6 provides that the per- 
centage of foreign exchange earnings 
from exports which commercial enter- 
prises may retain for their own use is 
maintained at 5 percent and the per- 
centage for producing enterprises at 20 
percent, However, the Committee for 
Economy may allow enterprises to re- 
tain larger percentages up to the full 
amount of their foreign exchange earn- 
ings. 

Legislation Projected 

A reorganization of the Yugoslav 

Federal Chamber of Commerce and a 


reorganization and decentralization of 
the National Bank appear to be in 
prospect in the near future. 





Firms in Colon Free Zone 
Exempt From Municipal Tax 


Business firms licensed to operate 
in the Colon free-trade zone of Panama 
are to be exempted from municipal 
taxes, by an action of the Colon munici- 
pal government on June 28. Each free 
zone firm contract is guaranteed free- 


_ dom from such taxes for 20 years. 


Minor exceptions to this tax-free 
ordinance are that such firms must 
contribute to Government social serv- 
ice institutions and to the local fire 
department and that they must carry 
insurance with companies established 
in Panama. The last requirement re- 
portedly does not include marine insur- 
ance, 





have elapsed, the fee will be $55. 

(An earlier announcement of the li- 
cense fee appeared in Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Jan. 26, 1953, p. 5.)— 
Emb., Ciudad Trujillo. 
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Bolivia Cancels Old 
Import Permits 


All outstanding . Bolivian import 
permits issued through June 30, 1952, 
have been canceled, under Central Bank 
notice No. 9 of July 1, 1953. 


Local importers may, however, apply 
for new permits before August 31 if 
the old permits covered merchandise 
shipped before June 30, 1952, and pay- 
ment is still pending. 

Likewise, import permits granted be- 
fore June 30, 1952, and later extended 
may be replaced by new permits. 


Bolivian banks are prohibited from 
granting foreign exchange against the 
permits affected, and the order lists 
the numbers of the permits involved 
so that banks, consulates, and com- 
mercial and industrial firms may be 
advised. 


Requests for new licenses for mer- 
chandise shipped before June 30 or for 
goods granted extensions must be ac- 
companied by documents which prove 
that the merchandise has been shipped, 
has been stored at port of destination, 
or has already been entered in the 


Bolivian Customs. If banks are holding- 


drafts for collections covering opera- 
tions made under the old permits they 
should issue certificates to that effect. 





Dominican Agent Wins 


Suit vs. U. S. Firm 


A Dominican representative of an 
American firm has been awarded $10,000 
damages for abrupt and unwarranted 
dismissal, according to a Dominican 
press report of July 1. 


The court held that a contract be- 
tween a foreign firm and a Dominican 
agent could not be terminated by uni- 
lateral action but required the consent 
of both parties to the agreement. 


The court referred to Dominican Law 
No. 3284 of April 29, 1952, passed to 
protect Dominican manufacturers’ 
agents from dismissal without just 
cause, but affirmed that the recent case 
did not come under that law’s provi- 
sions, as the action for which damage 
was claimed took place before its 
promulgation. It stated in effect, how- 
ever, that the State had the power to 
intervene its protection to prevent such 
abuses in commercial relations that 
transpired before passage of the law. 


Hence the Dominican agent was re- 
garded as having a valid case, although 
nat under the specific provisions of the 
cited law. 

This decision of the Court of Appeals 
may now be appealed to the Dominican 
Supreme Court if the defendant so de- 
sires.—Emb., Ciudad Trujillo, 


All Brazilian Imports Now 
Paid for at Official Rate 


All Brazilian imports are now to be 
made only at the official rate of ex- 
change, by Superintendency of Money 
and Credit Instruction No. 63 of July 1. 

Under the terms of law No. 1807, 
establishing a free-exchange market in 
Brazil, effective February 21, 1953, the 
Superintendency of Money and Credit 
is authorized to permit importation of 
merchandise for which exchange cover 
is to be obtained wholly or partially 
in the free-exchange market, and li- 
censes have been issued for some im- 
ports at the free-market rate. The new 
instruction, however, permits import 
licenses to be isssued only for importa- 
tions at the official rate of exchange.— 
Emb., Rio de Janeiro. 





Brazil To Issue Exchange in 
Order of Covering Deposit 


To facilitate the institution of a pro- 
cedure for liquidating exchange appli- 
cations in the order in which they 
were registered, Brazil now requires 
that covering cruzeiro deposits be made 
by July 31, 1953, if not already made. 

Only firms that have made the re- 
quired deposits may transfer’ the 
amounts’ registered, observing’ the 
chronological order. 

Deposits shall remain under control 
of the Superintendency of Money and 
Credit. 

The new regulations were put into 
effect by instruction No. 60 of that 
agency dated June 27. 





Czechoslovakia Restricts 
Import of Postage Stamps 


Postage stamps and stamped papers 
sent by regular mail or parcel post may 
be exchanged commercially with Czecho- 
slovakia only through Artia, S. A., ve 
Smeckach 30, Prague II, according to 
the Postal Bulletin, Washington, D. C., 
July 14, 1953. 

Gift shipments of postage stamps and 
stamped papers up to a value of 60 gold 
francs (about US$20) may be received. 
without previous permission. To receive 
a shipment exceeding that limit the 
addressee must have permission from 
Artia, and for shipments exceeding 600 
gold francs (about $200), an import 
permit from the Ministry of Foreign 
Commerce. 





World lemon production totaled 29 
million boxes in the 1952-53 season com- 
pared with 29.8 million in 1951-52 and 


the prewar ‘average of 23.3 million- 


boxes, the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has reported. Most of the reduc- 
tion occurred in the United States and 
Italy, the two principal producers, al- 
though Spain, Lebanon, and some other 
countries also showed decreases, 





Pakistan Drops Duty 
On Relief Goods 


Recognized relief agencies in the 
United States may now send 
relief supplies except equipment 
to religious and charitable organi- 
zations in Pakistan free of import 
duty, according to a report from 
the'U. S. Embassy in Karachi. 


An announcement published by 
the Government of Pakistan on 
June 16 states that clothing, medi- 
cines, and foodstuffs imported by 
recognized religious or charitable 
organizations for free distribution 
in relief of distress are exempt 
from customs duty. 


Prospective donors in the United 
States should apply to the Em- 
bassy of Pakistan in Washington, 
D. C., for certificates exempting 
approved shipments from customs 
duty, and the certificates should 
be forwarded to the _ recipient 
agency in Pakistan along with 
the shipping documents for pres- 
entation .to Pakistan customs 
authorities. 











AUSTRIA 
Sets Quotas With Netherlands 


A new trade protocol to the basic 
trade and payments agreement of 1951 
between Austria and the Netherlands 
signed in Vienna on March 28 estab- 


lishes quota lists for the year ending 
March 31, 1954. 


The protocol is applicable also to the 
Netherlands overseas territories of Su- 
rinam and Netherlands Antilles but 
grants local governments of those areas 
the right to withdraw within 3 months 
after its signature. 


Special clauses preclude any conflict 
with the provisions. of the European 
Coal and Steel Community Treaty, to 
which the Netherlands is a signatory. 


The new quota lists are expected to 
stimulate Austro- Netherlands trade, 
and Austrian exports are further aided 
by the consolidation on May 4 of the 
Austrian exchange rate of 26 shillings 
to the U. S. dollar. 

Principal commodities to be supplied 
by the Netherlands include such agri- 
cultural products as seed potatoes, fresh 
vegetables, edible fats, nonedible oils 
and greases, and manufactures of the 
electrical and radio industry. 


Austria will deliver, among other 
commodities, fiber boards, iron and non- 
ferrous goods, electrical machines and 
apparatus, electrotechnical apparatus, 
and auxiliary motors for bicycles.— 
Emb., Vienna. 
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BELGIUM-LUXEMBOURG 
Signs Agreement With France 


A trade agreement covering an ex- 
change of goods between the Belgium- 
Luxembourg Economic Union (BLEU) 
and France for the period April 1 
through September 30, 1953, was signed 
in Paris on May 13. 

The agreement is applicable to terri- 
tories of the French monetary area and 
in addition to BLEU to the Belgian 
Congo and Ruanda-Urundi. A separate 
arrangement for trade between Viet- 
Nam and BLEU and its related terri- 
tories was concluded on the same date. 

Because BLEU maintains compara- 
tively few restrictions on its imports 
from other Western European countries 
under the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation trade liberaliza- 
tion program, imports from France were 
given little additional benefit under the 
bilateral agreement. 

France, on the other hand, assures 
BLEU of specitic quotas on products not 
previously liberalized by France. No 
quotas were established, however, for 
commodities which had once been lib- 
eralized by France and then restored to 
restrictive control because of its un- 
favorable position with the European 
Payments Union, Under OEEC regula- 
tions commodities once liberalized and 
again put under control may not be 
included in bilateral negotiations. 

Of particular interest is a provision in 
the agreement whereby BLEU will 
grant licenses for exportation to France 
of rough diamonds to a value of 18 mil- 
lion Belgian francs in return for an as- 
surance that France will grant import 
licenses for cut diamonds from BLEU 
to a value of 36 million francs (1 Bel- 
gian franc=US$0.02).—Emb., Brussels, 


BURMA 
Signs Agreement With Yugoslavia 


Burma and Yugoslavia on June 29 
signed a trade agreement in Rangoon, 

Burma agrees to make available for 
export to Yugoslavia rice, beans, oil- 
cakes, cotton, timber and timber prod- 
ucts, tung oil, rubber, ores, and silver. 

Yugoslavia agrees to export manufac- 
tured goods to Burma, including agri- 
cultural machinery and equipment, 
metal products, building materials, 
hardware, precision instruments, non- 
military explosives, mining and trans- 
port equipment, ships, and ship engines 
and parts. 

The agreement is permissive in 
character and does not fix values of the 


anticipated trade between the signa- 
tories, 


COLOMBIA 
Extends Ban on Soda Products 


The temporary prohibition on Colom- 
bian imports of some soda products has 


July 27, 1953 








been further extended from June 30, 
1953, to December 31, 1953, by decree 
No. 1567 of June 23. 

These items and their tariff classifi- 
cations are as follows: 

No. 224, caustic soda except rayon- 
type and preparations based on caustic 
soda; 234-a, sodium carbonate; and 
234-c, sodium bicarbonate. 

This is the third extension of the im- 
port prohibition on these products (for- 
mer announcements in Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, May 12, 1952, p. 10, Aug. 
11, 1952, p. 16, and Jan. 26, 1953, p. 8.) 
—Emb., Bogota. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Again Exempts Signs From Duty 


Illuminated signs imported into the 
Dominican Republic are exempted from 
import duties for a further 3-year pe- 
riod, until May 18, 1956, by law No. 3554 
of May 15. 

To benefit from the exemption an im- 
porter must obtain prior approval of 
the design of the sign from the munici- 
pal government of the place in which 
the sign is to be installed. 

Two previous 3-year duty exemptions 
were granted such imports by laws Nos. 
1398 of April 14, 1947, and 2474 of Au- 
gust 13, 1950 (announced in Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, July 5, 1947, p. 15, 
and Oct, 23, 1950, p. 13.)—Emb., Ciudad 
Trujillo, 


EGYPT 
Initials Agreement With Spain 


The Egyptian Government, in accord- 
ance with its policy of conserving dol- 
Jars and sterling by arranging for pur- 
chases of needed imports primarily 
from countries prepared to buy Egyp- 
tian products, initialed a payments 
agreement with Spain on June 25 in 
Cairo. 

Although full details as to commodi- 
ties involved are not yet available, the 
agreement is believed to be similar to 
agreements concluded by Egypt with 
several other European countries. 

Spain in the postwar period has 
bought increasing amounts of Egyptian 
cotton—in 1952, to a value of E£7,278,- 
000 (E£1—US$2.87), or 5 percent of 
total Egyptian exports to all sources. 

Egypt has purchased from Spain 
principally almonds and cotton piece 
goods, amounting in 1952 to E£820,000, 
or less than 1 percent of its total im- 
ports, a consistent average during the 
past few years. 

Egyptian-Spanish trade in the post- 
war period has been conducted primar- 
ily in sterling. Invisible items in the 
balance of payments are small, and the 
trade balance is therefore an accurate 
reflection of the payments balance. 

Spain will open an account in Egyp- 
tian pounds with the National Bank of 
Egypt for commercial transactions. 
Egypt will freely grant import permits 
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for Spanish goods. Barter transactions 
must have prior approval of both par- 
ties —Emb., Cairo. 


EL SALVADOR 
Signs Agreements With France 


A trade agreement and payments 
protocol were signed between El Sal- 
vador and France on March 23, and 
became provisionally effective on May 
14. 

The trade agreement provides that 
each country will extend most-favored- 
nation customs treatment to the prod- 
ucts of the other. Excluded from con- 
sideration for such treatment are con- 
cessions that may be made by the 
respective countries, as follows: 

Special treatment accorded by France 
to its oversea departments, territories, 
and other specified dependent areas; 
special arrangements. between either 
signatory and contiguous countries; ac- 
tion taken by either country toward 
establishing a customs union or free- 
trade area with other countries; action 
taken by France with respect to the 
European coal-steel pool; and arrange- 
ments made by El Salvador with other 
Central American countries. 

The trade agreement will be in force 
‘for an initial period of 3 years and will 
be considered tacitly renewed for 1-year 
periods thereafter unless denounced by 
one of the signatories at least 3 months 
before the expiration date. 

The payments protocol provides that 
while the present freedom from foreign 
exchange restrictions prevails in El Sal- 
vador, the Salvadoran Government will 
impose no restriction on the availability 
of foreign exchange for import of 
French goods. Any import quotas or 
restrictions that may be imposed will 
be general in nature and nondiscrimina- 
tory toward French goods. 

Should El Salvador late? resort to ex- 
change controls or licensing of imports, 
provision will be made for importation 
of French goods to a value of at least 
$700,000 for the period of the protocol. 

The French Government agrees to 
issue import licenses and to release 
enough foreign exchange for the impor- 
tation of at least $700,000 of Salvadoran 
goods during the period of the protocol. 

Both countries agree to liquidate all 
commercial payments in U. S. dollars. 

The payments protocol will be in 
force for an initial period of 1 year, 
and provision is made for reexamination 
“vf its terms by both signatories before 
expiration.—Emb., El Salvador. 


FRANCE 
Signs Agreement With Iran 


A new i-year trade agreement, to 
terminate March 20, 1954, was signed 
between France and Iran at Tehran on 
June 16. : 

Total trade envisaged in the new 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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West German Leather and Shoe 
Industries Make New Progress 


The Association of German Leather Industry estimates that dam- 
ages incurred by the leather industry in World War II have now been 


85 percent recovered. 


Leather production in West Germany totaled 68,200 metric tons in 
1952, slightly higher than the output of 67,500 tons in 1951. Increases 


were noted in upper, glove, garment, 
upholstery, and handbag leathers; de- 
creases were recorded primarily in sole, 
mechanical belting, harness and sad- 
dlery, and other technical leathers, and, 
to a lesser extent, in lining leathers. 


Approximately 800 tanneries are 
operated in West Germany. The greater 
number of them are privately owned 
and are small or medium-sized plants 
which still ply their trade as a handi- 
craft. Less than 350 firms employ more 
than 10 workers each, less than 200 
have 50 or more each, and the largest 
firm has about 3,000. 

The tanning industry normally em- 
ploys a total of 35,000 persons, of whom 
20 to 25 percent are skilled, 50 percent 
semiskilled, and the remainder are un- 
skilled. Women compose 10 to 15 per- 
cent of the labor force; they are em- 
ployed mostly in finishing and dyeing 
departments. 

Only about 40 percent of the leather 
industry’s raw material requirements 
are obtained from domestic hides and 
skins. Imports are required for the re- 
maining 60 percent, consisting primarily 
of bovine hides, and to a lesser extent 
of horse hides, calf, and sheep skins. 


Data are not available on the total 
quantity of hides and skins imported 
in 1952; however, in Value they 
amounted to approximately $57,972,000. 
Imports in 1951 totaled 52,247 tons 
valued at $55,183,000 and were obtained 
from 83 countries. 

Principal foreign sources are Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Iran, Southern Rhodesia, 
South Africa, India, Pakistan, and Uru- 
guay. Imports of hides and skins from 
the United States amounted to $233,000 
in 1952 compared with $185,000 in 1951. 

Exports consist primarily of box calf, 
chevreau, and leathers with a metallic 
finish. Principal markets are in Europe 
—Switzerland, the Netherlands, France, 
Sweden, Norway, and Turkey. Exports 
in 1952 totaled about 2,237 metric tons 
valued at $9,974,000; comparable figures 
for 1951 were 1,978 metric tons valued 
at $10,294,000. 


Shoe Production, Up 


The German Shoe Association esti- 
mates that about 40 percent of the 
shoe industry’s capacity was destroyed 
during the war by bombings and dis- 
mantling. Most of this lost capacity, 
an estimated 90 to 95 percent, now 
has been rebuilt. 

There were 825 shoe manufacturing 
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plants employing 10 or more workers 
in 1952 and an estimated 175 shops 
had fewer than 10 workers. 


Employment in the shoe industry 
totals approximately 95,000 persons. 
About 60 percent of the firms have 
fewer than 50 workers, another 33 per- 
cent have up to 500, and 7 percent have 
more than 500. In this latter group, 12 
firms employ 500 to 1,000 persons, and 
14 have over 1,000. The largest factory, 
with a daily output of 27,000 pairs, has 
8,000 workers. 

The shoe industry employs about 55 
percent female and 45 percent male 
workers. Women usually are employed 
in sewing and finishing uppers and men 
are in the cutting and sole departments. 

Footwear production in 1952 amount- 
ed to 88,643,000 pairs, of which 5,915,000 
were work and sport boots and shoes; 
52,318,000 were leather street shoes; 
30,130,000 were light street shoes, slip- 
pers, and other types; and 280,000 pairs 
were shoes with wooden soles. Compar- 
able 1951 output, totaling 80,062,000 
pairs, was classed as follows; 5,474,000; 
48,164,000; 26,156,000; and 268,000 pairs, 
respectively. 

Footwear imports in 1952 amounted 
to only 539,493 pairs, approximately 96 
percent of which were obtained from 
Switzerland and the Netherlands, only 
about 4 percent coming from the United 
States, Canada, Yugoslavia, and Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Quantity data on footwear exports 
are unavailable, but indications are that 
they were considerably lower in 1952 
than in 1951 primarily on account of 
import restrictions imposed by France. 

In addition to the shoe industry 
proper, a large handicraft trade-in shoe- 
making exists in West Germany. About 
72,000 such enterprises employ 114,000 
persons. Many of these are one-man 
shops; most are employed in repair 
work, as it is customary to have shoes 
resoled several times. A new pair of 
men’s shoes costs DM25 to DM40 
(DM1=$0.238095) but a set of new 
soles costs DMS8. 

About 10,000 of these firms produce 
custom-made footwear for special pur- 
poses, such as boots for mountain climb- 
ing and skiing. Another 3,500 specialize 
in custom-made orthopedic boots and 
shoes. Annual output of custom-made 
shoes is estimated at 100,000 pairs, and 
prices vary between DM60 and DM110 
per pair.—HICOG, Bonn, 


, 


British Producer Cuts 
Price of Rayon Staple 


For the first time since the war a 
British producer has cut the price of 
viscose rayon staple fiber, 


The reduction in price by $0.03 a 
pound brings the price level of this 
fiber, $0.28 a pound, to the lowest point 
since 1950. Price changes in this fiber 
since the war have been few and the 
new price is expected to hold steady for 
a long period. 

The price cut was unexpected, as 
there has been no slackening in de- 
mand; on the contrary, rayon users 
have complained of inability to build up 
stocks. 


The rayon industry has made a 
marked recovery from the_ recession 
which afflicted it last year, and monthly 
output for the first 4 months of this 
year has not fallen below 32 million 
pounds, which was the monthly average 
for the boom year of 1951. During May 
output reached a new record level of 
36.9 million pounds. 


This improved rate of production, to- 
gether with the reduction in the price 
of woodpulp, the main raw material 
from which rayon is made, influenced 
the decision to reduce the price of 
staple. 

Outlook Bright 


Large rayon producers believe con- 
tinued high output depends upon further 
increases in ultimate consumption. For 
this reason they would like to stimulate 
a reassessment of prospects for staple 
in the spinning, weaving, and mer- 
chanting section of the textile industry, 
with a view to expanding the export 
trade as well as giving the home user 
a wider choice of woven fabrics at more 
reasonable prices. 


As approximately half of the United 
Kingdom’s present annual output of 400 
million pounds of staple fiber will be 
affected by this action, the benefit to 
the textile induStry should be sub- 
stantial. 


Direct exports of. rayon staple are 
made on a contract basis, and the prices 
will remain unaffected by this cut.— 
Emb., London, 





Malaya exported 15,241 long tons of 
copra and 9,503 tons of coconut oil or 
a total of 30,325 tons, copra basis, dur- 
ing January-March 1953. This is a de- 
cline of 16 percent from January-March 
1952 exports. 

Imports of copra and coconut oil, 
however, also droppeds—to 16,057 tons 
copra equivalent or 22 percent less than 
in the comparable period of 1952. Net 
exports on a copra basis amounted to 
14,268 tons compared with 15,670 tons 
in the first 3 months of 1952.—Cons. 
Gen., Singapore, 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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German Firm To Make 
Cement in Ecuador 


A West German firm will con- 
struct a cement plant in Ecuador 
which will be the largest industrial 
establishment in that country, ac- 
cording to German press reports. 

All equipment is to be supplied 
by the firm of MIAG in Western 
Germany, and the construction 
will be handled by an Ecuadoran 
firm under German management. 
Most of the capital is to be fur- 
nished by the Ecuadoran Govern- 
ment’s Corporation del Fomento, 
but the city of Riobamba will also 
contribute. 

Delivery of the machinery, 
valued at $1,200,000, is to com- 
mence this year. Production is ex- 
pected to begin toward the end of 
1954. The plant is to have a daily 
capacity. of 150 metric tons, 

















New British Car Meets High 
Speed Test; Available Soon 


The new Triumph sports car, intro- 
duced at the 1952 International Motor 
Exhibition in London, recently achieved 
125 miles per hour in a speed test on 
the Jabbeke highway, neat Ostend, Bel- 
gium. 

The car was expected to be in flow 
production in July 1953, deliveries be- 
ing intended primarily for the dollar 
markets. The company hopes that by 
the end of 1953 output will be at the 
rate of 100 a week. It is intended later 
to manufacture a more luxurious ver- 
sion of this car, but with a tubular 
frame and Continental styling, 

The basic price of the car is £555 
(£1—US$2.80) but total price on the 
United Kingdom market is £787, in- 
cluding a 50 percent purchase tax, 


Uruguay Ships Cattle Hides 
To European Countries 


Cattle hide exports from Uruguay in 
the first quarter of 1953, all figures in 
kilograms, amounted to 3,992,356 salted, 
721,999 dry, 68,251 pickled cattle hides, 
and 156,481 pickled cattle splits. 

Germany was the leading buyer of 
these hides, purchasing 1,360,707 salted, 
568,724 dry hides, and 108,210 pickled 
cattle splits. 

Sweden, buying 1,114,579 salted and 
18,400 dry cattle hides, was the next 
most important purchaser, and _ the 
United Kingdom was third, importing 
679,632 salted and 98,664 dry hides and 
26,080 pickled splits. 

The entire quantity of 68,215 kilo- 
grams of pickled cattle hides was ex- 
ported to Italy.. No cattle hides were 
exported to the United States during 
this period. 

Based on registered and nonregistered 
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Sweden Raises Oil Consumption, 


ls Chief Per Capita User in Europe 


Sweden is now the largest per capita consumer of petroleum 
products in Europe, following the rapid postwar expansion of Swedish 


oil consumption. 


Despite its relatively small population, the country ranks fifth in 
total oil consumption among the Western European countries after the 





Weak Export Market Seen 
For U. S. Fishery Products 


Export markets for U. S. fishery 
products are not expected to be strong 
during the third quarter of 1953. the 


U. S. Department of the Interior states, 
For the year 1952 exports of edible 
fishery products dropped to 62 million 
pounds from 165 million in 1951. Ex- 
ports were lower in 1952 than in any 
of the previous 4 years. 

U. S. imports of fishery products will 
continue to be large, but the volume 
is expected to be less than that of the 
corresponding period in 1952, according 
to the Department of the Interior. 
Indications are that the stocks of frozen 
fishery products in cold storage for ex- 
port to the United States are smaller 
than at this time in 1952. 


Imports of edible fishery products 
rose from about 470 million pounds in 
1948- and 1949 to about 640 million 
pounds in 1950 and 1951, but reached 
705 million pounds in 1952, 


Artificial Fiber Association 
Newly Established in Italy 


The Societa Nazionale Tessili Artifi- 
ciali (National Artificial Fibers Associa- 
tion) has been established in Italy, for 
the purpose of stimulating consumer 
interest and at the same time providing 
a reliable standard for good-quality 
rayon textiles. 


Italian weavers of rayon fibers are 
invited to submit their products to this 
organization for testing; if the goods 
are approved, the mark ARGOTEX is 
stamped on the selvage of the fabric. 
This name was selected arbitrarily to 
denote high-quality, laboratory-tested 
rayon cloth, 


A nationwide campaign has been 
launched to explain the meaning of 
ARGOTEX, through articles in techni- 
cal and trade journals, advertisements 
in the daily press, distribution of bro- 
chures among consumers, and partici- 
pation in national fairs.—Cons, Gen., 
Milan. 








slaughter during the first quarter of 
1953, Uruguay's cattle hide production 
was estimated at 360,000 units. 

Reliable sources estimate stocks on 
hand at approximately 150,000 salted 
and 350,000 dry cattle hides, 


United Kingdom, France, West Ger- 
many, and Italy. 

A total of 33,284,000 barrels of refined 
petroleum products.was used in Sweden 
in 1952, representing an increase of 4 
percent over the 32,028,000 barrels used 
im 1951, and consumption in 1951 was 19 
percent greater than the 26,847,000 bar- 
rels used in 1950. 


Consumption has increased through 
the past 25 years at a faster rate than 
in most other industrial countries. The 
annual rate of increase averaged 11.7 
percent in the 10-year period ended 
1938, in which year civilian consumption 
of all refined products totaled 8,500,000 
barrels. The annual rate of increase was 
even more marked in the postwar years, 
averaging 21.7 percent in the peried 
1946-51. The advance, however, was not 
continuous. A slight reduction was re- 
corded for 1948 and 1949, largely as a 
result of the need to curtail dollar-paid 
imports. 

The rise in consumption of all refined 
products is now expected to be stabilized 
at an annual increase of about 7 percent, 
barring unforeseen developments in the 
availability and price of coal. Since 
Swedish industry is largely equipped to 
consume both solid and liquid fuels, the 
price relation between coal and petro- 
leum will henceforth be the principal 
factor in determining the demand for 
fuel oil and the rate of conversion from 
coal to oil. _ AS 

The emphasis in Sweden's use of 
petroleum products has shifted since the 
prewar period from the light to the 
heavier oil fractions. Motor gasoline, 
which accounted for 55 percent of 
Sweden’s total consumption of refined 
products in 1938, corresponded to only 
20 percent in 1951, while use of fuel oil 
increased from 15 percent to 62 percent. 


Equipment Use Up 


The Swedish Government Fuel Com- 
mission has estimated that about 40,000 
domestic and 5,000 industrial oil burners 
were in operation in Sweden at the end 
of 1952. The number of new domestic oil 
burner installations increased from 
about 1,500 in 1951 to over 2,000 in 1952, 
indicating the increasing use of oil for 
space heating at the expense of solid 
fuels. 

Oil burners are of both domestic and 
foreign origin. Imports from the United 
States still are subject to rigid license 
control because of Sweden’s tight dollar- 
exchange position. 

The demand for kerosene tractor fuel 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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Export Trade Strengthens U.S. Economy 


United States exports of merchandise in 1952, totaling approxi- 
mately $15 billion, amounted to about 41% percent of the gross national 
product, or roughly 9 percent of the value, at early stages of distribution, 
of movable goods produced in this country. 

These ratios, approximating those for 1951, are only slightly lower 


than those for 1949, despite the fact 
that the value of the Nation’s output 
expanded by one-third from 1949 to 
1952. 

Practically all segments of American 
industry and agriculture are represent- 
ed in this export business, which pro- 
vides employment for some 3 million 
workers. Most of the commodity-produc- 
ing industries in the United States rely 


upon foreign markets for an important 
marginal element of their sales and 
profits, and many of them sell abroad 
much larger percentages of their output 
than are suggested by the general aver- 
ages indicated above. 

Producers of cotton, tobacco, and 
grains usually are most prominent 
among those for whom exports repre- 
sent high proportions of production, al- 
though machinery manufacturers as a 
group account for the greatest absolute 
dollar volume of export sales. 


Traditional export markets for cotton 
and tobacco took 37 and 25 percent, re- 
spectively, of the large crops produced 
in the United States in 1951—the last 
crops for which a complete year’s mar- 
keting data are available. Grain exports 
from the same year’s harvest reached 
record proportions, as supplies available 
from certain other major producing 
countries were greatly reduced in that 
year. 

Nearly 60 percerit of the rice and half 
of the wheat produced here in 1951 
were exported. However, the foreign 
market situations for the two leading 
agricultural exports, cotton and wheat, 
changed greatly in 1952-53, for which 
incomplete data indicate that cotton 
exports slumped to little more than 
half the volume in the preceding year 
and that wheat exports dropped about 
one-third. 


Machinery and Vehicle Sales 
Maintain High Level in 1952 


Exports of finished manufactures, 
which account for about 60 percent of 
the total value of U. S. exports, have 
included a variety of products with 
export sales amounting to 20 percent or 
more of output. Among such products 
are lubricating oils, graders and trac- 
tors, rolling-mill machinery, textile and 
sewing machines, penicillin, and DDT. 

Foreign sales in nearly all lines of 
machinery and vehicles, the largest ex- 
port group, expanded in 1951 and con- 
tinued high in 1952. For a majority of 
such items for which comparative out- 
put data are available, however, the 
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more recent export-to-production ratios 
were just about the same as, or lower 
than, those of 1949, since the increases 


in exports generally accompanied pro- 
duction expansion. Machine-tool exports, 
as an extreme example, increased over 
two-thirds from 1949 to 1952, but their 
ratio to production fell from 30 to 11 
percent. 

‘Exports of some industrial materials 
in strong demand, including steel, alu- 
minum, copper, and sulfur in 1951 and 
1952 were restricted by controls de- 
signed to assure fulfillment of expanded 
domestic requirements. Iron and steel 
exports in 1951 amounted to 4.3 percent 
of production, as compared with 8.3 per- 
cent of a smaller output in 1949. In 
1952, these exports increased by 900,000 
tons, to 6.3 percent of production, large- 
ly owing to the U. S. agreement with 


the United Kingdom to barter steel for 
aluminum and tin. 

Aluminum exports were cut from 6 
percent of production in 1949 to about 
2 percent in 1951 and less than that in 
1952, while copper exports, largely 
refined from imported ore, declined 
moderately from 1949 to 1951, but in- 
creased considerably in 1952. Sulfur ex- 
ports continued at the rate of approxi- 
mately one-quarter of production, sup- 
ply controls being directed toward 
equitable distribution among consuming 
countries. 


Table 3 shows production and export 
data for an extensive list of commodi- 
ties, representing approximately 55 per- 
cent of total exports in 1952 and includ- 
ing many of the leading products in 
U. S. export trade as well as numerous 
items of lesser importance selected to 
represent important broad classes of 
export goods. Since the selection of 
items is necessarily influenced by avail- 
ability of comparable statistics, most 
data shown are for individual commodi- 
ties rather than broad groups; and some 
industries, such as aircraft, furniture, 
and plastics, are not represented. 


TABLE 1.—UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF MOVABLE GOODS AND THE PROPORTION 
EXPORTED: 1929, 1933, 1937, 1939, AND 1947-52 


[Value in millions of dollars] 
































Agricul- Exports Exports as 
Year tural Manufactures ?} Mining * wars cap Total * U. S. percent of_ 
products 2 receipts merchandise * total 
13,003 30,591 4,908 5,100 53,602 5,157 9.6 
6,332 14,008 2,050 3,100 25,490 1,647 6.5 
10,213 25,174 4,265 4,300 43,952 3,299 7.5 
24,487 3, 4,200 41,538 3,123 7.5 
32,372 74,426 9,610 9,200 125,608 15,160 12.1 
32,842 82,000 12,273 10,800 137,915 12,532 9.1 
30,133 75,367 10,580 10,000 126,080 11,936 9.5 
30,335 89,750 11,855 11,600 143,540 10,142 ya! 
34,822 102,086 13,500 12,900 163,308 14,879 9.1 
aa 35,242 108 000 13,500 13,400 170,142 15,026 8.8 








*Cash receipts from crops and livestock and products, and value of home consumption as 


reported by Department of Agriculture. 


Value added by manufacture; data as reported in the Census of Manufactures through 1947; 


estimates for later years. 


* Value of crude or prepared minerals at the mine, well, or plant; Bureau of Mines data. 

*Estimate of cost of moving goods from place of production to points of distribution or 
exportation; based on freight revenue of steam railroads, of intercity motor carriers of prop- 
erty, and of pipelines as reported by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

5 Total of items shown representing a rough estimate of the value of production of movable 
goods at point of distribution or export. ee are not adjusted for — changes. 


* Shipments to foreign countries as recor 


ed by the Bureau of the 


ensus. In recent years 


the data include, beside commercial goods, foodstuffs and other supplies sent to civilian eo or 
lations through the United States armed forces stationed abroad, shipments under the ECA 
and Mutual Security Program and other aid and relief shipments whether financed by Govern- 
ment or by private agencies. Shipments to U. S. armed forces abroad for their own use are 


excluded from export statistics, 


TABLE 2.—UNITED STATES MERCHANDISE EXPORTS AND IMPORTS AND EXPORT 
SURPLUS IN RELATION TO GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT: 1929, 1933, 1937, 1939, and 1947-52 


[Value in millions of dollars] 














Gross Exports as Imports as Excess of Export 
Year national | Exports? | percent of | Imports? | percent of — Sapenen ot 
product ? GNP GNP imports NP 

103,828 5,347 5.1 4,463 4.3 884 0.9 
55,760 1,736 3.1 1,510 2.7 226 A 
90,213 3,451 3.8 3,181 3.5 270 3 
91,339 3,347 3.7 2,409 2.6 938 1.0 
233,264 15,977 6.8 6,129 2.6 9,848 4.2 
259,045 13,346 5.2 7,822 3.0 5,524 2.1 
,229 12,337 4.8 7,066 2.7 5,271 2.0 
826 10,658 3.7 9,315 3.2 1,343 5 
329,822 15,485 4.7 11,668 3.5 3,817 1,2 
347,956 15,806 4.5 11,503 3.3 4.303 1.2 























1 Department of Commerce estimates. 
2 Merchandise trade as recorded in balance ot 
of ownership of movable goods between the 


om bow we - statistics, representing all transfers 


nited States and foreign countries. 
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TABLE 3.—UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF LEADING COMMODITIES IN RELATION TO PRODUCTION, 1939, 1949, 1951, AND 195! 
{Export figures include —% aid shipments. 


ee footnote 6 to table 1. 


igures in italics 


are for crop years, or for pack of precedin 
year, as explained in footnotes 6, 18, and 28. 
All other figures are for calendar years. For 


export figures include estimates of the more 
important processed forms, 
crude and semimanufactured goods, such as 


raw cotton and steel, 


no attempt has been 
made to include their equivalents sent out as 


but for other 


f.a.s. 


f.o.b. factory, 
port of 
centages based on values may somewhat over- 
state the part of production exported.] 


and, 


while values of ex 
export, 


rts are 


therefore, per- 





































































certain agricultural commodities, as noted, finished products. Values of production are 
Source Production Exports Exports as percentage of production 
Commodity of 
data* 1939 1949 1951 1952 1939 1949 1951 1952 1939 1949 1951 1952 
AGRICULTURAL 
COMMODITIES 
Meat products................ mil. of Ib... 17,534 21,662 21,909 23,035 166 97 109 129 0. 0.4 0.5 0.6 
Lard including ren- 
dered pork fat.......... mil. of Ib..... B 2,037 2,534 2,864 2,900 277 614 689 634 13.6 24.1 24.1 21.9 
Tallow, inedible?.................... See - 602 1,274 1,301 1,443 2 368 460 652 0.3 28.9 35.3 45.2 
Milk, condensed, evapo- 
rated, and dried*..mil. of Ib.*.. B 828 1,792 1,577 1,663 12 326 203 111 1.4 18.2 12.8 6.7 
Condensed, sweet- 
i acdieiiiessenerivalics mil. of Ib.°.. B 244 363 $12 273 2 78 29 30 0.9 21.6 9.3 10.8 
Condensed and evapo- 
rated, unsweetened........ ic. B 2,501 8,496 8,612 3,545 27 250 203 97 1.1 7.1 5.6 2.7 
Dry whole milk............ B 24 126 131 99 6 81 59 43 25.6 64.8 45.4 43.2 
Dry nonfat milk B 268 935 702 842 2 214 123 59 0.8 22.9 17.4 7.0 
Cheese, excluding cot- 
tage and full skim....mil. of Ib..... B 709 1,199 1,161 1,195 1 98 80 4 0.2 8.2 6.9 0.3 
Grain and products: 
eS A 257 316 804 254 11 28 40 $1 4-4 8.8 13.2 12.2 
Corn ®8 ooo... A 2,549 3,605 $,058 2,899 35 113 111 77 1.4 3.1 3.6 2.6 
Grain sorghums A 67 131 233 160 n.d. 40 75 62 n.a. 80.5 $2.3 38.5 
BET. ctrcdlcsccsciisnipnatns A 1,536 2,488 2,575 2,977 $27 995 909 1,724 21.3 40.0 36.1 57.9 
Wheat © 8 on. ceccccseees A 920 1,295 1,019 981 107 508 366 47 11.6 88.8 $5.9 48.3 
Vegetables: 
Beans, dried ripe * * 
thous. of 100 Ib. bags *.. A 14,227 18,295 14,456 14,956 298 1,880 2.559 3,519 2.1 10.3 17.7 23.5 
Peas, dried ripe * ™.......... Pe A 1,618 3,298 2,951 3,521 129 1,263 1,014 483 8.0 38.3 $4.4 18.7 
Fruits: 
Canned fruits, 
Ck eae: thous. cases **,, A 29,400 | 51,600 | 58,300 | 64,000 7,178 1,385 1,633 1,610 24.4 2.7 2.8 2.5 
Dried and evaporated fruits, 
total ¢17.......... thous. of s. tons.. A 632 469 370 481 236 178 "6 134 37.4 38.0 20.5 27.9 
eae A 290 232 156 242 84 56 18 94 29.0 24.1 11.7 38.7 
A 238 177 150 180 112 7 31 47 46.8 54. 20.6 26.3 
Fruits by kind, 
in terms of fresh: 
Grapefruit ™ ” thous. of boxes.. A 43,594 | 45,530 | 46,580 | 40,500 3,096 $3,528 $184 3,925 7.1 7.7 6.7 8.2 
Oranges 2 ooo cscs O..esse0e A 78,581 | 104,120 | 121,710 | 192,590 6,618 7,807 9.580 9,714 8.4 7.5 7.9 7.9 
Apples* ™ 2 ..... thous. of bu... A 105,718 | 89,830 | 124,488 | 110,660 | 17,808 1,582 3,321 4,625 16.8 1.8 2.7 45.2 
Apricots **? thous. of s. tons.. A 185 246 215 183 96 22 17 18 51.6 9.0 7.8 7.1 
Grapes ¢ 22 ae A 2,671 3,061 2,688 3,390 877 262 118 428 14.1 8.6 44 12.6 
Peaches * A 53,922 60,614 50,627 63,627 4,188 1,270 1,668 1,208 7.8 2.1 3.3 1.9 
ee eee ae call A $1,704 | 24,984 | 29,312 | $0,028 6,922 698 1.435 1,208 21.8 2.8 49 4.0 
Prunes and plums ¢ 2? 
thous. of s. tons.. A 919 615 508 640 280 237 80 121 30.5 $8.5 15.9 18.9 
Oilseeds: 
Peanuts ¢ 7? ..............mil. of Ib... A 1,289 2,336 2,037 1,676 n.d. 887 231 123 na. $8.0 11.4 7.3 
Soybeans * 78 ........ thous. of bu..... A 61,906 | 227,217 | 299,279 | 282,477 4,301 54,798 79,242 45,029 6.9 24.1 26.5 15.9 
ee Lineal OTS 3 TaD do. : A 8,032 54,803 40,286 34,696 43 5,408 4,190 5,597 0.5 9.9 10.4 16.1 
Cottonseed* # ..thous. of s. tons.. A 4,950 5,945 4,105 6,286 na. 256 210 382 n.a. 4.3 5.1 6.1 
Vegetable oils: 
Peanut oil® * . 
mil. of lb., crude basis.. A 85 144 189 125 n.a, 44 49 32 n.a. $0.7 26.0 25.7 
Soybean oil ® ,..........00..0000+. a A 416 1,807 2,454 2,454 7 $11 508 274 1.7 17.2 20.5 11.2 
Cattle hides .............. thousand Cc 16,557 19,883 17,863 19,797 527 1,104 872 1,13 3.2 5.6 2.1 5.7 
Calf and kip skims...c...i.0..0dO..s0 Cc 11,416 | 10,677 8,253 8,765 196 949 274 794 1.7 8.9 3.3 9.1 
Leaf tobacco ................ mil of Ib.?".. A 1,386 1,980 2,030 2,331 §15 505 524 584 37.2 25.5 25.8 25.1 
Raw cotton ° 
thous. of running bales.. _ 11,623 14,580 9,908 15,072 3,327 4,747 4,117 5,519 28.6 $2.6 41.6 36.6 
BES rcincscccvssctsnostneccsnss mil. of Ib..... A 35 50 58 63 . 12 1h 12 11.9 24.5 24.7 19.3 
NONAGRICULTURAL 
COMMODITIES 
Fish, canned: 
Salmon ”* .............. thous, of Ib..... D 349,427 | 231,598 | 206,871 | 222,987 40,766 12,832 2,060 1,428 11.7 8.5 1.0 0.6 
Sardines, including pil- > he 
chards, and herring ™....do........ D 115,410 | 181,572 | $06,223 | 162,962 56,813 | 107,622 | 199,989 40,145 49.2 59.3 42.4 24.6 
Boots and shoes ~.,..thous. of pr..... - 435,258 | 471,519 | 470,619 | 509,011 3,066 , i i 0.7 1.1 0.9 0.9 
Rubber products: 
Synthetic rubber......mil. of Ib..... E 4 882 1,893 1,789 n.a. 15 21 50 n.a. 1.7 1.1 2.8 
Passenger car, truck and 
bus tires (casings)..thousand.. F 57,740 76,369 83,405 90,522 1,182 1,708 1,491 1,566 2.0 2.2 1.8 1.7 
Passenger car, truck and 
bus inner tubes.............. GO... e000 F 51,251 65,114 67,249 65,039 848 1,162 934 1,039 1.6 1.8 1.4 1.6 
ara eoreeseessesseseeseneoeees million.. G 180,671 | $84,963 | 418,802 | 435,549 6,761 19,547 16,808 16,352 3.7 5.1 4.0 3.8 
extiles: 
Tire cord and fabric, cotton 
and rayon ™......thous. of Ib..... _ 260,473 | 435,401 | 603,918 | 527,994 7,000 40,215 39,151 17,289 2.7 9.2 6.5 3.3 
Cotton eloth and duck, 
total * .............mil. of sq. yd... _ 8,126 8,581 10,312 9,591 859 863 774 7149 4.4 10.1 7.5 7.8 
Duck ....... . DPicrenti _ 184 246 414 417 10 15 14 13 5.3 6.1 3.4 3.1 
Sheetings ...... do.. -- 1,864 1,997 2,306 2,069 74 133 68 77 8.9 6.7 3.0 3.7 
Printeloth O...4.4-4 -- 8,140 3,400 4,006 8,915 136 401 846 $62 4.3 11.8 8.6 9.2 
SSR Te Ee -- 192 283 341 363 13 19 25 22 6.9 6.7 7.5 6.2 
Cotton tapestry, upholstery, 
and drapery fabrics 
thous. of sq. yd... — 146,191 | 163,963 | 187,328 | 210,979 1,330 6,401 6,980 8,967 0.9 3.9 3.7 43 
Woolen fabrics * ..thous. of Ib... oo 331,154 | 340,497 | 298,860 | 285,535 810 8,077 2,565 1,032 0.1 0.9 0.9 0.4 
Broad-woven fabries of syn- 
thetic textiles * mil. of sq. yd... 1,474 2,483 2,787 2,591 24 215 176 193 1.6 8.6 6.3 7.5 
Hosiery * ........ thous. of doz. pr... 152,342 | 144,512 | 154,750 | 168,209 1,309 5,548 7,523 6,569 0.9 3.8 4.9 4.0 
Forest products: 
Turpentine ® ........ thous. of gal... B 30,239 $3,142 34,861 29,629 11,864 8,182 6,549 4,001 39.2 24.7 18.8 13.5 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Source Production Exports Exports as percentage of production 
Commodity of _ wat 
data* 1939 1949 1951 1952 1939 1949 1951 1952 1939 1949 1951 1952 
NON AGRICULTURAL 
Com movirtss—Continued 
Forest products—Continued 
SC ea mil. of Ib..... B 913 1,048 1,087 928 888 306 343 195 41.2 29.2 31.5 21.0 
Lumber, total ™ mil. of = ft... I 24.148 33,387 37,272 37,355 1,069 662 986 727 4.3 2.0 2.6 1.9 
ee ig ara ae 21,407 27,683 29,595 29,625 801 528 865 566 3.7 1.9 2.9 1.9 
allem SES — bécnenel 3.741 ».704 1,677 17.730 249 138 121 162 6.7 2.3 1.6 2.1 
Softwood plywood mil. of sq. ft... _ 1,032 1,977 2,995 8,154 ma. 16 4 18 n.a, 0.8 0.1 6.4 
Paper: 
Book paper, uneoated mil. of Ib. eu na. 2.326 3,221 2,965 31 56 36 34 n.a. 2.0 1.1 1.2 
Paperboard ™................... 4 exee 11,822 18,256 23,537 21,827 147 181 452 298 1.2 1.0 1.9 14 
Writing paper *...... once 1,189 1.611 2,187 1,991 38 67 71 64 3.2 4.1 3.3 8.2 
Coarse papet..................-. ence 4,478 5,515 7,254 6,470 64 62 147 117 1.4 1.1 2.0 2.7 
Nonmetallic mineral products: 
1: 
Anthracite......thous. of s. tons.. J 51,487 42.702 42,670 $9,974 2,590 4,943 5,956 4,592 5.0 11.6 14.0 11.5 
Bituminous  ..........-..0... ae J 394,855 437,868 | 533,666 | 465,000 11,590 27,842 56,722 47,687 2.9 6.4 10.6 10.2 
Petroleum and products: 
Crude petroleum....mil. of bbl... J 1,265 1,842 2,248 2,292 12 33 29 27 5.7 1.8 1.3 1.2 
Motor fuel and other 
light products * ........ Se J 611 962 1,141 1,190 42 34 33 30 7.0 3.5 2.9 24 
Kerosene ............ thous. of bbi... J 68,521 102,152 135,742 | 132,300 7,994 1,821 5,997 7,127 11.7 1.3 44 5.4 
Fuel oil, total.................. Gididins J 467,690 | 765,784 | 945,178 | 976,048 45,590 | 18,560 44,034 53,786 9.7 2.4 4.7 6.5 
Gas oil and distillate 
Le ee ae MD. Zrinies J 161,746 | 340,825 | 475,801 521,264 30,618 10,011 19,910 31,287 18.9 2.9 4.2 6.0 
Residual fuel oil........ dO........ J 305,944 | 424,909 | 469,377 | 454,784 14,972 | 8,548 | 24,123 | 22,448 4.9 2.0 5.1 4.9 
Lubricating  oil.......... ~~ tee J 35,086 45,389 61,489 55,600 11,766 12,318 16,591 | 15,306 33.6 27.1 27.0 27.6 
Paraffin wax ........ mil. of Ib..... J 465 898 | 1,348 1,213 233 277 348 | 273 60.1 30.8 25.8 22.6 
Petroleum asphalt @ 
thous. of |. tone.. z 4,423 7,956 | 10,763 | 11,414 178 209 164 | 346 4.0 2.6 1.5 3.0 
Petroleum coke...ccccc.c.dO..i0... J 3.028 } 3,389 3,236 265 | 486 176 | 1744 /| 172 14.4 22.9 23.0 
Portland cement * thous. of bbl. J 209,863 | 246,065 | 249,108 1,146 4,562 2,933 | 3,186 0.9 2.2 1.2 13 
fur ® ...........thous. of l.tons..| J |" a7e9 | 34,988 | 6141 628 | 1.431} 1.288! 1304] 281 29.9 25.8 25.4 
Glass containers * thous. gross..| K } 89,828 | 114,738 | 114,145 n.a. | 2,378 3,062 | 2.677 n.a. 2.4 2.7 23 
Refractories * thous. of dollars..| p | 177,302 | 313,863 289,519 4,455 | 19,122 29,719 30,646 1.2 10.8 9.5 10.6 
Carbon and graphite | | | | 
Products * ....... — on 20,631 |¢105,.943 | 150,778 na 3,210 76,891 8,688 | 10,968 15.6 6.5 5.8 n.a. 
Metals and eufadveren: | 
Iron ore ™............ thous. |. tons.. J 54,827 | 84,687 | 116,230 97,700 1,057 | 2,425 4,329 | 5,121 1.9 2.9 3.7 5.2 
fron and steel-mill prod- 
ucts, total™ ...... thous. s. tons.. L 34,955 58,104 | 78,929 68.004 2,528 4,843 3.379 | 4,289 17.2 8.3 4.3 6.3 
Tron and steel bars........ _ aL L 5,913 9,259 | 13,938 11,968 234 442 198 | 260 4.0 4.38 1.5 2.2 
Plates and sheets.......... Biitinan L 14,129 25,432 | 34,496 29,101 1,080 | 1,682 1,389 | 1,483 7.6 6.6 4.0 6.1 
Tinplate and | | 
terneplate © .o.cc.dO..cc0 L 2,561 3,693 | 4,516 4,188 359 | 605 621 | 599 14.0 16.4 13.8 14.8 
Btructural shapes, | | | 
heavy ..... do... L 2,545 3,670 | 4,922 4,138 171 | 456 309 | 276 6.7 12.4 6.3 6.1 
Rails, including splice. | | 
bars and tie plate | 
bars . a L 1,753 2 382 2,398 1,941 16 267 137 215 43 10.8 5.7 iL. 
Wrought iron and steel 4 
tubular products “....do........ L 3,506 6.935 9,312 8,280 200 | 816 650 696 5.7 11.8 7.0 8.4 
Cast-iron pressure pipe } | 
and fittings “.................. a coco n.a. 1,030 | 1,950 1,313 36 48 39 42 na 4.7 2.0 3.2 
Malleable-iron castings * do... ow 508 123 1,085 926 1 3 4 | 5 0.3 0.4 03 0.5 
Steel forgings “.................. ee cece na. 1,140 1,827 1,896 19 24 34 | 33 na 2.1 1.8 17 
Advanced manufactures of 
iron and steel: 
Metal cans * .................. a cose n.a. 3,277 3,305 $,342 n.a. 35 37 47 ta. 1.1 1.0 12 
Hand tools including 
machine knives “ ™ 
mil. of dollars.. cove 120 tall 497 n.a, 16 732 44 48 12.5 {7.8 8.8 na. 
Nonferrous metals :* 
Aluminum, aa ‘ J 
thous. of s. tons.. 198 648 913 1,011) 19.0 6.0 1.4 1. 
eee gk eee aR J 164 603 837 9374 38 39 15 12 23.1 6.5 1.3 13 
Copper, total * * J 1,296 1,311 1,665 1,608 os | ‘ 32.4 13.0 9.1 12.1 
Primary ® ....... I 1,010 98 1,207 | 1,178 “-o; mm 162 195 41.6 18.4 12.6 16.6 
Lead, total * .... J 571 639 587 n.a. | 13.2 0.3 0.4 n.A. 
Primary * ....... I 434 477 413 478 75 | 2 2 3 15.6 0.4 0.6 0.6 
Zine, primary ™....... J 507 815 ad 908 14 67 44 63 2.3 «8.2 5.0 6.9 
Machinery and vehieles: 
Electrical machinery 
and apparatus: “ 
Storage batteries “* . 
mil. of dollars.. onee 73 +314 381 na 2 77 10 9 3.1 *2.3 2.7 n.a. 
Primary batteries ™......do........ oe 80 +95 bil na 4 t10 17 14 13.5 F101 15.1 na. 
Power and distribution 
transformers .......... do... 61 283 358 na. 1 13 15 15 3. 4.6 4.2 na. 
Household appliances: u 
Refrigerators ...... thousand.. { 4,450 4,075 3,570 . 469 13.1 
Home-type freezers ..do........ M 1,979 i 485 1,050 1,140 124 228 552 } 22 6.3 4.6 10.8 { 19 
Washing machines ™ do.... N 1,382 3.033 3,373 8,168 65 57 62 } 61 4.0 1.9 1.8 1.9 
Vacuum cleaners ™ do... Oo 1,092 2,387 2,729 2,842 21 28 18 | 26 1.9 1.0 0.7 0.9 
EEN en Ce a do M 335 1,056 1,400 1,060 1 6 14 | 15 2.1 0.6 1.0 14 
Radio receiving sets......do........ P 10,314 11,400 12,627 9,711) os - 408 4.2 
Television receiving sets do...... P 4 3,000 5,385 6,096f 502 498 505 107 5.8 3.4 2.8 1.8 
Radio receiving 
tubes @ ........ mil. of dollars. exse 33 195 372 n.a. 3 6 15 ll 9.1 3.3 3.9 na. 
Electric lamps.............million.... oun * na. 1,824 2,341 1,748 19 13 87 72 n.a. 4.0 3.7 4.1 
Telephone and teleg- 
raph equipment “ 
mil. of dollars.. one 91 484 619 na 4 20 24 80 3.9 4.1 3.3 n.a. 
Insulated wire and 
ETE « teintetiachenening pices ome 204 880 1,097 n.a. 3 T15 15 22 1.5 TL.7 14 na. 
Indust rial a 
| O...000+ exve 43 f515 697 na. 2 46 29 36 4.8 8.8 4.8 na. 
Internal combustion en- 
gines, except automo- omnes 
tive and aireraft *  ..do........ a» 107 T6564 906 n.a. 10 74 116 115 9.6 T18.1 12.8 n.a. 
Industrial trucks 
and tractors ® .......... “oust «a2 Ra. 152 286 na. na. 16 24 26 2.a, 10.5 8.6 na. 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Source Production Exports Exports as percentage of production 
Commodity of 
data* 1939 1949 1951 1952 1939 1949 1951 1952 1939 1949 1951 1952 
NONAGRICULTURAL 
Com MopiTieEs—Continued 
Machinery and 
vehicles—Continued 

Machine tools * ® ........ BO vcsceees Q 167 241 630 1,092 80 72 © 67 499 47.9 30.1 10.7 11.2 
Rolling-mill machinery 

BNE. PATS. © ..rrccroer.coeed ROiccnds vn 35 7143 158 n.a. 10 76 55 50 28.9 58.5 34.9 n.a. 
GERETS cnccerecnccsseccossnssseosed do... post. 8 65 84 89 4 20 25 29 50.0 30.9 29.8 32.7 
Oilfield machinery, tools 

and equipment ® ® ..do........ ial 101 269 462 N.a,. 87 72 80 86 37.0 26.6 17.3 n.a. 
Textile machinery * ® do........ ae 83 433 499 n.a. 9 130 108 19 10.9 30.1 21.6 na. 
Sewing machines and 

pee LES MES sins 28 F171 148 n.a. 9 +28 33 26 82.6 $16.5 22.3 n.a. 
Ball and roller bearing 

and components ™.......d0.....0« = 105 343 626 n.a. 8 23 25 32 2.9 6.8 4.0 n.a. 

Office appliances ® .......... pS nh. 154 613 740 na. 80 +92 121 90 19.2 15.0 16.3 na 

Typewriters and 

ROD ic cticceansssionl er eo" 40 +130 158 n.a& 12 +22 80 21 29.0 716.9 19.0 na. 

Printing machinery and 

equipment * ® mil. of dollars.. ou 50 +201 206 n.a. 9 +40 36 29 18.7 719.7 17.5 na. 
Agricultural machinery 

except tractors, total * do........ woes 178 976 1,189 na. 20 128 140 139 11.3 13.1 11.7 n.a. 

Implements of cul- 

SOIR Os ccccsndoinectinnd Biinines ih 43 229 270 n.a. 6 87 84 29 14.4 16.1 12.5 n.a 
Harvesting machin- 

COD  T cetigcnnteninttiatel tine 46 361 460 n.a. 8 37 45 54 16.9 10.2 9.8 n.a. 

Combines .... = iia $5,049 | 104,888 | 109,019 n.a. 4,444 11,834 14,695 16,452 12.7 11.3 13.5 na. 

Tractors ®® ......mil. of dollars.. ss 158 793 1,043 n.a. 38 235 236 r 24.0 29.7 22.6 n.a. 
Passenger cars ........ thousand.. R 2,867 5,119 5,338 4,321 165 156 247 167 5.7 3.0 4.6 3.9 
Motor trucks and 

eines Oy. dsttdintewn Sd do.... R 710 1,184 1,430 1,218 152 132 224 163 21.3 11.7 15.6 13.3 
Passenger railway cars, 

except self-propelled ® 

mil. of dollars.... me 19 7121 84 na. n.a. +4 18 2 n.a. $3.6 $9.2 n.a. 
Chemicals and related products: 

ee Pees thous. of gal..... s 116,716 | 156,619 | 271,514 | 247,106 12,004 1,300 836 200 10.3 0.8 0.1 0.1 
Pees: thous. of Ib......... s 68,577 | 223,550 | 377,524 | 368,787 2,058 22,942 21,097 22,290 3.0 10.3 5.6 6.1 
Colors, dyes, stains and 

color lakes ™ ........s0+0+ do. Ss 130,071 | 169,118 | 200,101 | 184,009 18,716 $3,320 22,521 12,180 10.5 19.7 11.3 6.6 

Color lakes and : 

COTE cnccctnderoadicenl BGeerns Ss 15,577 2,874 40,109 35,202 n.a. 3,448 3,077 2,367 na. 10.5 7.7 6.7 
Sulfur black ™............0 SE Ss 10,797 | - 9,793 11,410 9,205 n.a, 2,681 3,026 1,053 na. 26.9 26.5 11.4 
Synthetic indigo ™ 

thous. of dollars.. s 1,843 2,970 4,919 4,383 n.a. 701 599 214 n.a. 23.6 12.2 4.9 
All other dyes yt " 
and stains thous. of Ib..... Ss 91,747 | 112,505 | 130,304 | 123,037 D.a. 26,140 15,816 8,502 n.a. 23.2 12.1 6.9 
Penicillin......billion oxford units.. s na. | 138,000 | 18,622 | 349,959 na. | 33,944 | 83,972 | 75.531 n.a. 24.6 26.4 21.6 
Acetylsalicylic acid (as- = 
pirin) bulk ...... thous. of lb..... Ss 5,372 10,355 13 481 13,276 na 1,420 2,169 1,576 n.a. 13.7 16.1 ¥1.9 
.D.T. .............thous. of dollars.. Ss n.a. 11,802 | 3984 | 33,022 n.a. 4,661 14,752 | 15,732 n.a. 39.5 37.6 47.6 
Calcium carbide........ short tons.. poet 167,592 | 605,356 | 775,284 | 703,360 4,164 10,272 6,934 4,416 25) 17 0.9" 0.6 
Sodium carbonate, cal- 
cined (soda ash) ™ mil. of Ib..... as 5,921 8,239 10,916 9,509 160 151 310 212 2.7 1.8 2.8 2.2 
odium hydroxide 
% oma soda) ..thous. s. tons.. one 1,045 2,223 3,106 3,010 131 190 274 208 12.5 8.6 8.8 6.9 
tic ¢ drous 
Cree ane * 227 | 2,588 | 3,534 | 4,108 5 7 12 31 2.1 0.3 0.3 0.8 
Chlorine ......... oie 1,029 3,534 5,036 5,191 12 24 29 86 1.2 0.7 0.6 0.7 
Carbon b1acK....c..cccessereeesseee dO..sseee: J 525 | “1,224 1,689 1,605 204 303 433 293 38.8 24.8 25.7 18.3 
Paint, varnish, lacquer, ’ 
and filler * ......mil. of dollars.. 413 | 11,290 1,400 1,357 9 $25 $4 29 2.2 72.0 2.4 2.2 
Phosphate rock ™ 
thous. of |. tons.. J 3,757 8,987 11,095 n.a. 949 1,258 1,727 1,429 25.3 14.0 15.6 n.a. 
Copper sulphate ........short tons.. J 43,266 79,000 | 106,944 94,508 14,620 31,717 43,129 43,421 $3.8 40.1 40.3 45.9 
‘Asphalt roofing materials ™ 
thous. of sq... -_ 49,852 66,407 77,050 75,118 693 1,202 1,693 1,342 1.4 1.8 2.2 1.8 
Photographie equipment * ™ 
mil. of dollars.. ecco 127 t470 549 n.a. 19 + 52 © 58 n.a. 15.3 711.0 10.6 na. 
Pens, mechanical pencils 
and pen points *** .......... ea 22 T1117 119 n.a. 2 +12 14 11 10.3 $10.5 11.9 na. — 





* Explanation of sources follows footnotes. 

+ Data are for 1950, comparable statistics 
are not available for 1949. 

1Carcass weight equivalent. 

2 Production data include only factory pro- 
duction and exclude tallow produced on farms 
or by local butcheries or small renderers. 

* Data exclude dry cream, buttermilk prod- 
ucts, and milk products for animal feed. 

* Solid nonfat content. Data converted from 
gross product weight. 

* Gross weight. 

* Production data are for crop harvested in 
the preceding calendar year. Exports cover 
the approximate period in which the crop was 
marketed, that is, a fiscal year ending in the 
— shown, as follows: Year ending June 30: 

arley, wheat, dried ripe peas, apples, apri- 

fresh grapes, peaches, pears, prunes, 
canned fruit, dried fruit, peanuts, 
axseed, and cottonseed. Year ending July 31: 
rice and cotton. Year ending August 31: dried 
ripe beans, raisins, peanut oil, and hops. 
Year ending September 30: corn, grain sor- 
hums, and soybeans including soybean oil. 
ear ending June 30, September 30, and De- 
cember 31: leaf tobacco, depending on mar- 
keting periods for the several types. 

‘Export data include grain equivalent of 
malt. 

*Export data 
Meal and grits.- 

*Export data include 


July 27, 1953 


include grain equivalent of 


brown, broken, and 


brewer's rice, rice screenings, and rough 
in terms of milled rice. 


© Milled rice equivalent. 


11 Export data include 
flour made wholly from 


rain equivalent of 
nited States wheat. 
Excludes soybeans, mung beans, garban- 


rice 


clude some secondary . oils 


kind. 
*In the shell equivalent. 


y Export data for 1952 exclude secondary 
oi 


seed equivalent; data for 1952, however, ex- 


not reported by 


zos and California blackeyes. 

18 Cleaned equivalent. 

4* Data, except 1939 exports, exclude cow- 
peas and chickpeas. 

% Includes apples, applesauce, apricots, ber- 


ries, cherries, grapefruit segments, peaches, 
pears, plums, prunes, fruit salad and fruit 
cocktail. 


© Cases of 24 No. 2% cans. 

17 Excludes dates. 

4% Production data are for crop from bloom 
of preceding year, harvest completed in the 
year shown. Export data cover fiscal year 
ending August 31 for fresh grapefruit, and 
fiscal year ending October 31 for fresh 
oranges and canned citrus fruits and juices. 

# Export data include juice, juice concen- 
trates, and grapefruit segments in terms of 
fresh fruit. 

* Includes tangerines. Export data include 
pues and juice concentrates in terms of fresh 
ruit. 

*1 Production data cover only 
apple areas. 

2 Export data include canned and, dried 
fruit in terms of fresh fruit. 

* Export data include oil in terms of oil- 


commercial 


* Export data for 1952 exclude secondary 
oil, except deodorized and hydrogenated. 

7 Farm sales weight. 

* Production data are for pack-of preceding 
calendar year. 

* Footwear and house slippers of leather 
and other materials except rubber. Manufac- 
—_ shipments data represent production, 

%® Data for 1939 cover only cotton tire cord 
and fabric 

Data are for cotton broad woven goods, 
excluding specialty items, such as tire fabrics, 
tapestry, upholstery, and drapery fabrics, 
pile fabrics, etable damask; blankets; towels 
—, toweling; bedspread fabrics; and knit 
goods. 
mn data include knit fabrics through 


% Data are for rayon broad-woven goods ex- 
cluding specialty items, such as tire fabrics 
and pile fabrics, and, except for export data 
in 1939, also exclude drapery and upholstery 
materials. 

% Production data cover hosiery of silk, 
synthetic fibers, cotton, and wool. Exports 

(Continued on Page 16) 











FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 





Swiss Trade Fair Asks 
Brazil To Participate 


The Thirty-fourth Comptoir Suisse, 
the Swiss National Autumn Trade Fair, 
will be held at Lausanne, September 
12-27, 1953, under the organization of 
the Societe Cooperative du Comptoir 
Suisse, a private nonprofit institution. 
This exhibition is held primarily for the 
purpose of stimulating domestic indus- 
try, agriculture, commerce, and crafts- 
manship. 

However, the fair management oc- 
casionally invites foreign countries as 
guests of honor to participate officially 
with trade displays of their own. This 
year the United States of Brazil has 
been officially invited. Foreign exhibi- 
tors are not allowed to participate in 
the capacity of foreign firms, Foreign 
visitors, however, are desired. 

Exhibits Varied in 1952 

The 1952 fair had 2,257 exhibitors, 
51 percent of whom were from the Ger- 
man speaking part of Switzerland, and 
the other 49 percent from the French 
speaking part. In addition, an official 
Tunisian Pavilion and an official Bel- 

(Continued on Page 17) 


U.S. Farm Machines Attract 
Interest at S. African Fair 


The Ninety-fourth Annual Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Show of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of Metal took place 


at Pietermaritzburg, Union of South 
Africa, June 20-27. A record total of 
68,000 persons visited this display of 
livestock and industrial and agricultural 
machinery valued at £2 million (1f= 
US$2.80). 

American built tractors and agricul- 
tural machinery were prominently dis- 
played and evoked a great deal of in- 
terest. Some sales were made at the 
show, although the primary purpose was 
to advertise and to create good will 
among the agricultural community. 

Further information concerning this 
event may be had from the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society af Natal, Pietermaritz- 
burg, Union of South Africa. 

Correction.—Inquiries concerning. the 
Dornbirn Trade Fair should be ad- 
dressed to the Austrian Trade Delegate 
at 31 East 69th Street, New York 21, 
N. Y. The article on this fair in For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, July 13, 1953, 
page 13, mistakenly gave the former ad- 
dress of the Austrian Trade Delegate. 





Israel Arranges for 
Exhibit Financing 


The exhibition management for the 
“Conquest of the Desert,’’ scheduled in 
Jerusalem, September 22-October 14, 
has announced that the Controller for 
Financing Imports and Exports in the 
Foreign Currency Branch of the Israel 
Ministry of Finance is placing $250,000 
and £30,000 at the disposal of the Bank 
Leumi in Jerusalem for the purchase 
of exhibits, payable before December 
31, 1953, and a further $250,000 payable 
before June 30, 1954. 

The rate of exchange payable by 
purchasers will be that ruling on the 
date of issue of the import license or 
on the date the exhibits are removed 
from the exhibition by the purchaser. 

This announcement elaborates that in 


Foreign Commerce Weekly, May 4, 
1953, page 14, 
Tourist passes entitling the holder 


to certain reductions and privileges may 
be obtained from Thomas Cook and 
Sons and the American Express Co. 

Further information on this event 
may be had from 1133 Broadway, Room 
1108, New York 10, N. Y. 





(Continued from Page 15) 
exclude the small item of wool hosiery. 

* The 1939 production data are for the year 
beginning April 1; exports are for the calen- 
dar year. 

*The 1939 production data somewhat un- 
derstate the output of lumber since timber 
cut in small mills is omitted. Export data 
exclude box shooks and include sawed ties, 
except that sawed ties are omitted from the 
1939 breakdown between softwood and hard- 
wood lumber. Softwood exports in 1939 in- 
clude a small amount of treated hardwood. 

* Data exclude bristols, bristol board, and 
building board. 


*In 1952 data exclude papeteries. 

* Data include motor fuel, natural gasoline, 
blending agents, naphtha, solvents, and other 
light finished products. 

“Export data include heavy road oil not 
included in production. 

“Export data include some finishing ce- 
ments not included in production. 


* Mine shipments represent production. 


* Manufacturers’ shipments represent pro- 
duction, 1949-52. 


“Production for sale, 1939: net shipments 
excluding intra-industry transfers, 1949-52. 
Castings are excluded. Large shipments to 
United Kingdom, mainly in the form of in- 
gots, account for most of the increase in 
exports in 1952. 

“Exports include long ternes and, waste- 
waste tinplate. 


“All data exclude fittings. 


“Total shipments (shipments for use by 
the same company, or an affiliate. subsidiary, 
or parent company, and for sale to other 
na) es represent production. 

*Shipments for sale of commercial steel 
forgings represent production. 

* Shipme. ‘s (in terms of steel consumed in 
the manufacture of cans) represent produc- 
tion. Exports are packers or fannery type 
cans. 

* Exports include hand-operated dies which 
are not included in production. 

* Exports exclude the small item of ores 
and also manufactured products. 

"Total production includes primary pro- 
duction from domestic and foreign ores and 
secondary production from old scrap includ- 
ing imported scrap. 

Primary production from domestic and 
foreign ores. 
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“ Exports consist largely of imported cop- 
er which has been refined in the United 
tates: data exclude insulated copper wire 
and other manufactured products. 

5% Refined primary production from domes- 
tic and foreign ores. 

% Total production includes primary pro- 
duction and pig lead recovered from scrap, 
largely from old scrap; antimonial lead is 
excluded. 

* Primary slab zinc production from do- 
mestic and foreign ores; secondary produc- 
tion from old scrap zine is relatively small. 

*% Production data cover appliances’ of 
standard size only. For the years 1949-52 
manufacturers’ sales represent production. 

* Data for production and exports include 
railway, switching, mine, and _ industrial 
types, new and rebuilt; exports include used 
locomotives also. 

” Production data exclude rebuilt machines 
and machines designed primarily for home 
workshops, laboratories, etc. 

*" Excludes exports of 
items. 

* Data for 1939 include petroleum refining 
as well as oilfield machinery. 

* Production data include card clothing be- 
ginning 1949 and export data beginning 1951. 

* Exports include used and rebuilt type- 
writers. 

®* Beginning 1950 production data include a 


special category 


small quantity of engraver’s materials and 
equipment; these items are not included in 
exports. 


* Includes both farm and nonfarm tractors: 
farm tractors are not available separately in 
export statistics. Export data for 1939  in- 
clude used tractors of all types: data for 
later years exclude used tractors except 95 
and over drawbar horsepower. 

* Exports include motor vehicles shipped as 
parts for assembly abroad. 


* Production data exclude rebuilt cars; 
caperte include used and rebuilt through 


* Includes motor benzene. 


” Sales represent production. 

™ Production data for 1949-52 exclude rela- 
tively small amounts produced by the electro- 
lytic process. 

™ Phosphate rock sold or used by the pro- 
ducers represent production. 

“Includes asphalt prepared roofing and 


saturated felts, 
™ 
able 
™ 1939 export data exclude desk pen sets. 
n.a.—Not available. 
* SOURCES OF DATA 

Export figures except those covered by 
notes A, K, and R are from the 1939 annual 
volume of Foreign Commerce and Navigation 
of the United States and preliminary 1949-52 
reports of the Bureau of the Census. 

Production figures except those covered by 
notes A to J and L to § are from Bureau of 
the Census. Monthly figures for many of the 
commodities appear in the Survey of Current 
Business. 

A—Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Ex- 
port figures are based on data reported by 
the Bureau of the Census. 

B—Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


excludes tar saturated felts. 
n 1952 comparable export data not avail- 


C—1939, Tanners’ Council of America; 
1949-52 estimated. 

*D—Fish and Wildlife service. 

E—1939, War Production Board; 1949-52, 


Office of Domestic Commerce. 


F—Beginning 1949, Rubber Manufacturers’ 
Association, Inc. 

G—Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

H—Beginning 1949, National Association of 
Hosiery Manufacturers. 

I—Beginning 1949, National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association) 

J—Bureau of Mines. 

K—Export data are direct exports reported 
by the Glass Container Industry to the Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

L—1939, production for sale; 1949 through 
1952 net shipments, American Iron and Steel 
Institute. 

M—Beginning 1949, manufacturers’ 
“Electrical Merchandising.”’ 

N—Beginning 1949, manufacturers’ 
American Home Laundry 
Association. 

O—Beginning 1949, manufacturers’ sales, 
Vacuum Cleaner Manufacturers’ Association. 

P—Beginning 1949, production data esti- 
mated by Radio Television Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

Q—1952 estimate based on National Machine 
Tool Builders’ Association's index of ship- 
ments. 

R—Manufacturers’ sales and exports, Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers’ Association. 

S—Tariff Commission. 


sales, 


sales, 
Manufacturers’ 
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Guide Issued for U.S. 
Investors in Colombia 


The U. S. Department of Commerce 
has released a new handbook, “Invest- 
ment in Colombia—Conditions and Out- 
look for United States Investors,” giving 
basic background data on investment 
potentials in that country. 


A similar study, “Investment in 
Venezuela,’ was released in June, and 
one on investment potentials in India 
probably will be available within 5 or 
6 weeks. 

In the foreword to the present study, 
Samuel W. Anderson, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce for International Af- 
fairs, states that in recent years Colom- 
bia has been in the forefront of those 
countries which have recognized the 
vital role private investment can per- 
form in the task of expediting economic 
development and raising living stand- 
ards. .Mr. Anderson further states, ‘“‘The 
Colombian Government has made con- 
spicuous efforts to provide an atmos- 
phere favorable to the expansion of 
foreign investment in the country.” 

The handbook points out that Colom- 
bia appears to be one of the most 
favored of South American countries 
from the standpotnt of fuel and power 
resources, which are of significance in 
evaluating the prospects for further in- 
dustrial development. The country’s 
proved petroleum reserves, although 
comparatively modest, are of great im- 
portance at this stage of development. 

Colombian coal reserves are impres- 
sive, and coal may become an important 
export item. The hydroelectric poten- 





New Egyptian Trade 
Index Issued 


Manufacturing and commercial 
firms in Egypt are listed in the 
1953 edition of the Egyptian Trade 
Index, published annually by the 
Middle East Publishing Company, 
5 rue de ]’Ancienne Bourse, Alex- 
andria, Egypt. 

Firms are classified by activity, 
as well as alphabetically, and de- 
tails provided, in addition to com- 
pany name and address, include 
capital, principal officers, firms or 
commodities represented, and 
banking references. 


A copy of the directory is avail- 
able for consultation in the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Copies may be pur- 
chased from the publisher at 2 
Egyptian pounds (US$5.76). 
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tial also is large. Growth in the use of 
electric energy has contributed greatly 
to the country’s rapid increase in indus- 
trial productivity during the past two 
decades, according to the study. In 1950, 
manufacturing industries, not including 
power plants, other utilities, or mining 
and minerals, accounted for 17 percent 
of the national income. 


Part I of “Investment in Colombia” 
provides brief background information 
on the country and its Government, a 
statement of the relationship between 
the Government and private enterprise, 
and a delineation of the place and pos- 
sibilities for private foreign investment. 

Part II deals in some detail with the 
more important aspects of the economy, 
such as agriculture, animal husbandry, 
and forestry, mineral and manufactur- 
ing industries, public finance and finan- 
cial resources, and international trade 
and payments. 

Nine appendixes include detailed in- 
formation on principal economic regions 
and important cities; business law, la- 
bor law and organization, and taxation; 
industrial and business groups; and the 
transportation system. The book in- 
cludes a bibliography, 45 tables, and 
4 maps. 

In undertaking the study the Depart- 
ment’s Office of International Trade 
had the advice and cooperation of the 
Technical Cooperation Administration 
of the Department of State and its 
operating agency for Latin America, the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs, 
which allocated funds to cover costs of 
preparation and publication. OIT also 
had the counsel and assistance of United 
States and Colombian businessmen, of- 
ficials of the Colombian Government, 
and U. S. Government representatives 
in Colombia. 

“Investment in Colombia” may be 
purchased from the Superintendent of 


Documents, U. S. Government Printing, 


Office, Washington 25, D. C., and short- 
ly will be available at U. S. Department 
of Commerce Field Offices. The price 
is 55 cents. 





BUSINESS 
INFORMATION 








SERVICE 





The following new releases, published 
by the Office of International Trade, 
are available from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices or from the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. Remittance should accompany 
the order. 

The Business Information Service is 
also available on a subscription basis. 
The price of Part 2, which consists of 
the releases issued by OIT, is $5 a 
year to domestic subscribers and $6.25 
to foreign. 


France—Regulations Governing the 
Entry of Baggage and Effects. June 
1953. World Trade Series No. 409. 4 pp. 
5 cents. 

Switzerland—Regulations Governing 
the Entry of Baggage and Effects. June 
1953. World Trade Series No. 410. 3 pp. 
5 cents. 

Thailand—Economic Review, 1952. 
June 1953. World Trade Series: No. 411. 
10 pp. 10 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Syria. 
June 1953. World Traci: Series No. 412. 
17 pp. 20 cents. 

Nicaragua—Economic Review, 1952. 
June 1953. World Trade Series No. 413. 
6 pp. 10 cents. 

Establishing a Business in the United 
Kingdom. June 1953. World Trade Series 
No. 414. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Argentina. 
June 1953. World Trade Series No, 415 
20 pp. 20 cents. 

Guatemala—Economic Review, 1952. 
June 1953. World Trade Series No. 416. 
9 pp. 10 cents. 





Swiss Trade Fair 


(Continued from Page 16) 


gian Congo Pavilion exhibited products 
indigenous to those areas. 


The exhibits were displayed over an 
area of 96,000 square meters (1 sq. m.= 
10.76 sq. ft.) and housed in 16 struc- 
tures, several permanent, the remainder 
temporary. Total attendance was 735,- 
000, of whom 8,000 were reportedly for- 
eign visitors. 

Future plans envisage enlargement of 
the present facilities, replacing the tem- 
porary buildings with permanent struc- 
tures, a cattle exhibit hall, and a large 
theater. 

A feature of the fair was the opera- 
tion of a planetarium—projection ma- 
chinery and dome—bought from the 


United States and sponsored at the fair 
by the Vaud Astronomy Society. 

Featured for the first time were a 
pavilion exhibiting modern printing 
presses and equipment and another pa- 
vilion for the exhibition of watchmak- 
ing, jewels, and precision instruments, 
both sponsored by the Canton of Vaud 
and limited to products from Vaud. 

According to a survey, more than 
80 percent of the exhibitors were satis- 
fied with the business transacted, and 95 
percent agreed they had obtained the 
desired publicity aims. 

Further information on this event 
may be had from the Fair Management, 
Comptoir Suisse, Lausanne, Switzerland, 
or from the Swiss Legation, 3215 Cathe- 
dral Avenue, NW., Washington 8, D. C, 
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Industry Sites Offered 
In Netherlands City 


U. S. manufacturers interested in es- 
tablishing branch plants abroad are in- 
vited to consider a possible site in a 
newly developed industrial area of 
Rijssen, province of Overijssel, Nether- 
lands. 

Authorities of the municipality state 
that about 57,600 square meters of land, 
favorably situated for industrial pur- 
poses, are available at a price of 1.625 
florins per square meter, and that the 
grounds are ready for building, requir- 
ing no special foundation. Coal gas, 
water, and electricity are available at 
reasonable rates, and the local labor 
supply is said to be ample. 


The area designated for new indus- 
tries is situated on a main railway, and 
has ready access to a principal high- 
way. Jute and whipcord manufacturing 
industries are already established. 


Descriptive literature relating. to 
Rijssen (in the Dutch language), and a 
large-scale map of the available indus- 
trial area, may be obtained for review 
purposes on loan from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Inquiries should be addressed to the 
General Affairs Section, Gemeente 
Rijssen, Netherlands. 


Afghan Stamps Offered 
To U. S. Philatelists 


American philatelists may place or- 
ders for Afghan postage stamps through 
the Director of Posts, Royal Ministry 
of Communications, Kabul, Afghanistan. 

The Afghan Government states that 
it will undertake to provide speedy and 
reliable service to all philatelists deal- 
ing in wholesale quantities of stamps, 
but it cannot accept any responsibility 
for stamps ordered from individuals. 








LICENSING 
OPPORTUNITIES 











In Foreign Countries 


Containers: 

France—Societe d’Exploitation des 
Etablissements Baudou (manufacturer, 
wholesaler, and exporter of rubber boots 
and puncture-proof tires), Les Eglisot- 
tes, Gironde, wishes to manufacture 
under U. S. license in France 55-gallon 
synthetic rubber drums and barrels for 
wine. Correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to: Mr. R. Rapet, 21 rue 
Maucoudinat, Bordeaux, Gironde, 
France. 


Colombia To Initiate 
Television Service 


The Colombian Minister of Posts and 
Telegraphs states that his Government 
is interested in introducing television 
into Colombia at an early date. To as- 


sist in formulating plans the Minister 
would like to receive information, in- 
cluding terms of delivery and installa- 
tion, from U. S. manufacturers of tele- 
vision transmitters and receiving sets 
interested in supplying and installing 
equipment for the project. 


The Colombian Government reported- 
ly is interested in establishing television 
service in Colombia for cultural and ed- 
ucational purposes. The concession will 
be granted to a private entity and pro- 
grams will be supervised by the Minis- 
tries of National Education and Com- 
munications. The projected plan en- 
visages the installation of transmitters 
and networks by means of relays in 
Bogota, Barranquilla, Medallin, Cali, 
and either Tunja or Bucaramanga, lo- 
cated in the east. 


Interested American manufacturers 
should communicate direct with the 
Secretaria General, Ministerio de Cor- 
reos y Telegrafos, Palacio de Commun- 
icaciones, Bogota, Colombia, 


IMPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 














Supplementary information, in 
the form of literature, cata- 
logs, photographs, price lists, or 
samples. is available in specific 
instances as indicated by symbol 
(*), from the Commercial Intel- 
~ 7. Division, U. S. Department 
¥ Commerce, Washington 25, 
Alcoholic Beverages: 
Ceylon—Rockland ODistilleries (ex- 
porter, manufacturer, wholesaler), 75 
Gregory's Place, Colombo, offers to ex- 
port direct a local alcoholic beverage, 
known as “Arrack,” reported strength 
40 U. P. (British Standards). 


Current World Trade Directory Re- 
port being prepared. 

Spain—Jose de Tena Delgado, “Hijo 
de M. Nocea” (manufacturer and ex- 
porter), Plaza del Dr. Nocea No. 10, 
Cazalla de la Sierra, Seville, offers to 
export direct or through agent high 
quality dry and sweet cordials, Spanish 
brandies, and liquors. Quality estab- 
lished according to usual types of this 
region and officially warranted by the 
office of the Denomimacion de Origen 
“Cazalla.” Official inspection at port of 
shipment by Jefatura Agronomica. 


Art Goods: 
India—International Trading Corpo- 
ration (importer, retailer, exporter, 


wholesaler, manufacturer), Post Box 
No. 480, G. P. O., Bombay 1 (Office 
and Showroom: Ahmed Chambers, 386 


Lamington Rd., Bombay 4), offers to 
export direct embroidered work in gold 
and silver threads in oriental design, 
such as collars and cuffs suitable for 
women’s garments and costumes, 


Artificial Flowers: 

Germany—Artur Schlosser (manufac- 
turer, exporter), 486 Ebenhausen-Werk 
bei Ingolstadt/Donau, Bavaria, offers 
to export direct artificial flowers made 
of spun yarn and wax. 


Brushes: 

Germany—Jean Schramm G.m.b.H. 
(manufacturer, exporter), 44 Rennweg, 
Nuernberg, Bavaria, offers to export 
direct or through agent brushes, in- 
cluding shaving (bristle, badger, badger 
substitute, Perlon), artists’, and paint 
types. Illustrated booklets (in German) 
available.* 


Cement: 

Netherland—Pieter K. Kooiman 
(manufacturer’s agent), 77-119 West- 
einde, Enkhuizen, offers to export direct 
portland cement, including three types: 
Ordinary (A. S. T. M. C.150-49 type I), 
low heat (A. S. T. M. C.150-49 type IT), 
and rapid hardening (A. S. T. M. C.150- 
49 type III)» packed in 6-ply kraft 
paper bags of 94 pounds or 50 kilos; 
shipment in bulk also may be arranged. 


Chemicals: 

Union of South Africa—Sodium 
Chemicals (Pty.) Ltd. (manufacturer 
of chemicals), 1 Quebec House, Rresi- 
dent St., Johannesburg (office) and 
Rendell Rd., Wadeville, Germiston, Tvl. 
(factory), offers to export direct sodium 
silicate (solid, liquid, and powder form), 
anhydrous metasilicate, and sodium 
sulfate. 


Electrical Supplies: 

Belgium—La Lampe Belstar S. C. 
(manufacturer), 148 chaussee de 
Ninove, Brussels, offers to export direct 
or through agent all types of lamps 
used for radios, medical apparatus, 
automobiles, and telephone installations. 


Foodstuffs: 

France—A Remi Volfard (whole- 
saler, commission merchant, sales 
agent), 12bis rue Ferrere, Bordeaux, 
Gironde, offers to export direct or 
through regional agents (in the fol- 
lowing States only: Illinois, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania; rep- 
resentatives cover other sections of 
U. S.), good quality shelled walnuts 
(Bordeaux region). Inspection available 
in Bordeaux at buyer’s expense. 


Germany—Wetjen & Co. (exporter), 
17-18 Altenwall, Bremen, offers to ex- 
port direct or through agent canned 
ham and delicatessen and other food 
specialties, quantity according to order. 
Samples furnished by German firm on 
request. 
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Japan—Meiji Trading Co., Ltd. (Meiji 
Shoji K. K.) (export merchant), 8, 
Kyobashi 2-chome, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, 
offers. to export direct each ‘month 
1,000 cases of fancy. grade-A canned 

asparagus, Mandarin oranges, and 

peaches. Inspection usually handled by 
Packers’ Association; however, foreign 
surveying concerns are available at 
buyer’s expense. 

Current World Trade Directory Re- 
port being prepared. 

Netherlands—“O r b i” Industrieele 
Maatschappij (Industrial Company) 
(exporter), 4 v. d. Spiegelstraat, The 
Hague, offers to export direct high- 
quality canned fish, smoked herring, 
smoked mussels, smoked eels, and 
cookies in tins. 


General Merchandise: 

Japan—Horio & Co., Ltd. (importer 
and exporter), P. O. Box 314, . Kobe, 
offers to export vacuum flasks, shells 
and shell buttons, shoe strings, and 
novelties. 

Current World Trade Directory Re- 
port being prepared. 


Glass Articles: 

Germany — Kristallglasfabrik Karl 
Hofbauer G. m. b. H. (manufacturer, 
exporter), Neustadt/Waldnaab, Bavaria, 
offers to export direct lead crystal glass 
articles (blown, cut, cased, pressed), 
such as trays, bottles, vases, bowls, and 
pitchers. Illustrated price catalog (in 
German) available.* 


Glue: 

Egypt—-A. & A. Mavrellis (manu- 
facturer and exporter), 11 rue Cheikh 
Soliman Pasha, Alexandria, offers to 
export direct 25 metric tons of first 
quality skin glue. Independent quality 
inspection available by the Near East 
Superintending Co., at Customs area 
Gate 14, P. O. Box 1115, Alexandria, 
at buyers expense. Its New York cor- 

respondents are: Superintendence Co., 
Inc., 2 Broadway, Room 201, Produce 
Exchange Building, New York 4, N. Y. 


Hardware: 

Germany—Wetjen & Co. (exporter), 
17-18 Altenwall, Bremen, offers to ex- 
port direct or through agent nickel or 
brass plated upholstery nails No. 9 
and No. 19 (4%, %, and % inch shank), 
shaped according to requirements. Ger- 
man firm offers to supply samples on 
request. 

Sweden—AB. Mattstockar (manufac- 
turer and exporter), Gashaga, Lidingo 
(a city adjacent to Stockholm), offers 
to export direct or through agent selling 
direct to industrial concerns or hard- 
ware dealers 1,000 dozen monthly of 
high quality wooden zigzag folding 
rules. Illustrated literature, price in- 
formation, and sample available.* 

(Announced in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, June 29, 1953.) 


Hides and Skins: 

Iraq—Alfred Bahjet Forage (im- 
porter and exporter), Khan Charkassy 
El Kabir, Baghdad, offers to export 
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Industry Histories 
Wanted in India 


The Ramnarayan Chellaram & 
Sons Charitable Trust, P. O. Box 
34, Bangalore 2, South India, is 
endeavoring to collect books on 
the history of major industries 
and leading industrial concerns in 
various countries of the world. 

The purpose of the collection is 
to provide a library of information 
to the Ramnarayan Chellaram 
College of Commerce which is 
now under construction at Banga- 
lore. The college has more than 
800 students enrolled. 

American firms wishing to pro- 
vide the requested information 
may communicate direct with Mr. 
Ramnarayan Chellaram, Manag- 
ing Trustee of Ramnarayan Chel- 
laram & Sons Charitable Trust. 











direct common quality fox or jackal 
skins. Samples offered by Iraq firm on 
request. 

Household Articles: 

Netherlands—“Orbi” Industrieele Ma- 
atschappij (Industrial Company) (ex- 
porter), 4 v.d. Spiegelstraat, The Hague, 
offers to export direct high quality or- 
namental household objects, such as 


brass gongs and lamps of Delft blue 
earthenware. 


Machinery: 

Germany—Gebr. Weyerberg (manu- 
facturer, exporter), 29 Wilhelmstrasse, 
Solingen-Ohligs, offers to export direct 
machines tools. Illustrated catalog (in 
German) available.* 


Japan—Horio & Co. Ltd. (importer 
and exporter), P. O. Box 314, Kobe, 
offers to export direct sewing machines 
and parts, blowers and exhaust fans, 
and land and Marine engines. 

Current World Trade Directory Re- 
port being prepared. 


Metal Products: 

Japan—Horio & Co., Ltd. (importer 
and exporter), P. O. Box 314, Kobe, 
offers to export direct iron and non- 
ferrous metal products, including pipes, 
bars, steel sheets, and wire netting. 

Current World Trade Directory Re- 
port being prepared. 

Netherlands — Cosmopolite Trading 
Co. (export and coMmmission merchant), 
4 Weesperplein, Amsterdam, offers to 
export direct steel and other metal 
sheeting, rails, pipes, and tubes, quan- 
tity according to order. 


Musical Instruments and Accessories: 

Germany—Otto Schade KG. (whole- 
saler and exporter), 4-6 Kampstrasse; 
Hagen/W., offers to export direct or 
through agent musical instruments and 
accessories, including trumpets, trom- 
bones, clarinets, flutes, stands, triangles, 
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and gut strings. Descriptive price list 
available.* 

Notions and Novelties: 

Germany—Alfred Bartel & Soehne 
(manufacturer, exporter), 20 Gablonzer 
Ring, Kaufbeuren-Neugablonz, Bavaria, 
offers to export direct or through agent 
all types of Gablonz glass buttons.. 

Netherlands—“Orbi” Industrieele Ma- 
atschappij (Industrial Company) (ex- 
porter), 4 v.d. Spiegelstraat, The Hague, 
offers to export high-quality souvenirs, 
quantity according to order. 


Religious Articles: 

Germany—Anton Cappius (manufac- 
turer and exporter), Angerweide, Starn- 
berg, Bavaria, offers to export direct 
“Oberammergau” wood carvings and re- 
ligious goods made of metal. Illustrated 
booklet and price list available.* 


Safety Products: 

Turkey—Kamuran_ Sertel (whole- 
saler, employee of local fhanufecturer), 
c/o General Electric T. A. O., Topkapi, 
Istanbul, offers to export direct 30,000 
goggles, made of natural rubber with 
tinted glass lenses, and packed in in- 
dividual 125-gram tin containers, Sam- 
ple available.* 


Sporting Goods: 

Germany—Richard Pluemacher Sohn 
‘(manufacturer, exporter), 39 Meigener- 
strasse, Solingen, offers to export direct 
fishing tools, and scout and hunting 


knives. Sample of fishing knife avail- 
able.* 


Stationers’ Supplies: 

France—Papeteries de Saint-Louis 
(manufacturer, exporter), Saint-Louis 
(Ht-Rhin), offers to export direct or 
possibly through agent ordinary and 
deluxe writing paper and other paper 
articles. Quality inspection available by 
Syndicat General (trade association) at 
seller’s expense, © 


Textiles: 

Brazil—Cotonificio Candido Ribeiro, 
Ltda. (manufacturer), Avenida Pedro 
II, 231, Sao Luiz, Maranhao, offers to 
export direct monthly 500,000 meters 
of inexpensive textiles. Samples avail- 
able from Brazilian firm on request. 

Japan—Horio & Co., Ltd. (importer 
*and exporter), P. O. Box 314, Kobe, 
offers to export direct rayon and cotton 
piece goods. 

Current World Trade Directory Re- 
port being prepared. 

Tools: 

Belgium—Ateliers Crevy (manufac- 
turer, exporter), 48 rue Dagobert, 
Louvain, offers to export direct or 
through agent ribbon saws used for 
woodworking. Inspection available at 
buyer’s expense. 

Germany—Kunde & Cie. (manufac- 
turer, exporter), 37 Eberhardstrasse, 
Remscheid, offers to export direct 
monthly 1,000 each of garden tools, in- 
cluding cultivating knives, pruning 
shears, tree scrapers, and saws. Illus- 
trated booklet available.* 
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Germany—Wessel & Co. (manufac- 
turer, exporter), 23a Industriestrasse, 
Remscheid, offers to export direct vari- 


ous types of files. Illustrated price 
list available.* 


Toys and Games: 

Germany — Franz Schmidt, Spiele- 
Fabrik (manufacturer, exporter), 74-76 
Hesstrasse, Munich 13, Bavaria, offers 
to export direct all types of games, 
such as cards and table tennis, Illus- 
trated pamphlet available.* 


Japan—Midland Agencies (manufac- 
turer and exporter), 2651 Irie-Omagari, 
Shimizu, Shizuoka-ken, offers to export 
direct or through agent 2,000 dozen 
monthly of first quality wooden toys, 
such as coaches and covered wagons 
with horses. 


Wooden Wares: 

Japan—Midland Agencies (manufac- 
turer and exporter), 2651 Irie-Omagari, 
Shimizu, Shizuoka-ken, offers to export 
direct or through agent monthly 1,500 
dozen cherry wood’ salad bowls, 6 inches 
wide and 2 inches high, and 1,000 dozen 
cherry wood salt and pepper sets, clear 
lacquer finish, 3% inches overall in 
size. 





EXPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Chemicals: 

Lebanon—Tamer Freres, S. A. (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler, manufac- 
turer, commission merchant, _ sales 
agent), P. O. Box 84, rue Georges 
Picot, Beirut, wishes to purchase di- 
rect chemical products, 


Containers: 

France—Societe d’Exploitation des 
Etablissements Baudou (manufacturer, 
wholesaler, and exporter of rubber boots 
and puncture-proof tires), Les Eglisot- 
tes, Gironde, wishes to purchase direct 
55-gallon synthetic rubber drums and 
barrels for wine. Quantities will be in- 
dicated on receipt of quotations. Cor- 
respondence should be addressed to: 
Mr. R. Rapet, 21 rue Maucoudinat, 
Bordeaux, Gironde, France. 


Foodstuffs: 

Lebanon—Tamer Freres, S. A. (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler, manufac- 
turer, commission merchant, sales 
agent), P. O. Box 84, rue Georges 
Picot, Beirut, wishes to purchase di- 
rect dairy and cheese products and ham. 


Persian Gulf—Yousuf Akbar Alireza 
& Sons (importing distributor and 
manufacturer’s agent), P. O. Box 77, 
Bahrein, wishes to purchase direct 
wheat flour and canned fruits and 
juices. 


Furnishings: 
Lebanon—Tamer Freres, S. A. (im- 


porter, exporter, wholesaler, manufac- 
turer, commission merchant, sales 
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agent), P. O. Box 84, rue Georges 
Picot, Beirut, wishes to purchase direct 
spring mattresses for beds. 

General Merchandise: 

Guatemala—de la Riva Hnos. (ex- 
clusive distributor and manufacturer’s 
exclusive agent), 9a Avenida Sur No, 
12, Guatemala, wishes to purchase di- 
rect or obtain exclusive agency for 
giftware, tableware, basketware, Christ- 
mas and household decorations, and ac- 
cessories for corsages. 


Current World Trade Directory Re- 
port being prepared. 


Grains: 

Persian Guif—Yousuf Akbar Alireza 
& Sons (importing distributor and man- 
ufacturer’s agent), P. O. Box 77, Bah- 
rein, wishes to purchase direct wheat. 


Machinery and Parts: 

Brazil—O Americano (James H. Hill) 
(importer, retailer, jobber, and sales 
agent), 10 rue Carlos Gomes, Salvador, 
Bahia, wishes to purchase direct dry- 
cleaning machinery and supplies. 

Current World Trade Directory Re- 
port being prepared. 

Netherlands—N. V. Constructie Ijer 
(importer, exporter, manufacturer), 106 
Veurse Straatweg, Leidsendam, wishes 
to purchase direct machines for making 
steel wool from wire. 

Netherlands — Technische Handels- 
bureau v/h van Duuren (importer, 
wholesaler), 74-78 Mare, Leiden, wishes 
to purchase direct V-belts, tubing in 
various sizes and lengths for light, 
water, steam, and acetylene acid, and 
durable rubber suction tubing, 


Metal Products: 

Switzerland—Im-Hof & Cie. (import 
merchants), 44 Gerbergasse, Basel, 
wishes to purchase direct or obtain 





Egypt Invites Bids on 
Electric Meters 


The Cairo Electricity and Gas 
Administration is inviting bids 
until August 11, 1953, for the sup- 
ply and delivery of alternating 
current watt-hour meters for 
house service. 


A copy of the bidding condi- 
tions and specifications is avail- 
able for review purposes on loan 
from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
Copies may be purchased, at $5.75 
a copy, from the Bureau of the 
Egyptian Commercial Counsellor, 
Egyptian Embassy, 2310 Decatur 
Place NW., Washington 8, D. C. 

Bids should be addressed to the 
Director General, Cairo Electricity , 
and Gas Administration, 53, Fouad 
El Awal Street, Cairo, Egypt. 











agency for stainless steel sheets. Spe- 
cifications: Alloy 18/8, 18/8 with moly- 
bdenum, and 12/12. 


Office Equipment and Supplies: 

France—Lucien Douadic & Fils (sales 
agent), 8 avenue de la Marseillaise, 
Strasbourg, wishes to purchase direct 
or obtain agency for typewriters, calcu- 
lators, and adding and other ‘business 
machines. Correspondence in French 
preferred. 


France—F. Monnet & Cie. (manufac- 
turer’s agent and retailer), 2 rue de la 
Fonderie, Strasbourg, wishes to pur- 
chase direct or obtain agency for office 
supplies, such as pencil sharpeners and 
letter openers. Correspondence in 
French preferred. 


France—A. Rousseau & Cie. (im- 
porter, wholesaler, and retailer), 26 rue 
Gambetta, Nancy, wishes: to purchase 
direct or obtain agency for bookkeeping 
and calculating machines and other 
office equipment. Correspondence in 
French preferred. 


Oils: 

Canada—General Diesel, Inc. (im- 
porting distributor), 97 Abraham Hill, 
Quebec City, P. Q., wishes to purchase 
direct or obtain agency for detergent 
lubricating oil for high-speed diesel 
engines, volume estimated at 30,000 to 
60,000 gallons yearly. Specifications: 
MIL-0-2104 classification or better. 


England—Mettex, Ltd. (importer of 
raw materials, manufacturer of tex- 
tile finishes), 8 Brazenose St., Man- 
chester 2, Lancs., wishes to purchase 
direct “de-gummed” soya bean oil, 1% 
f.f.a., for reexport to the European Con- 
tinent. 


Pharmaceuticals: 

Lebanon—Tamer Freres, S. A. (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler, manufac- 
turer, commission merchant, _ sales 
agent), P. O. Box 84, rue Georges Picot, 
Beirut, wishes to purchase direct phar- 
maceutical products. 


Textiles: 

Persian Gulf—Yousuf Akber Alireza 
& Sons (importing distributor and man- 
ufacturer’s agent), P. O. Box 77, Bah- 
rein, wishes to purchase direct cotton 
and silk textiles. 


Toilet Articles: 

Lebanon—Tamer Freres,’ S. A. (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler, manufac- 
turer, commission merchant, _ sales 
agent), P. O. Box 84, rue Georges Picot, 
Beirut, wishes to purchase direct razor 
blades, cosmetics, and toilet articles. 


Toys and Games: 

Canada—Percy Toy & Specialty Co. 
(importing distributor and manufac- 
turer’s agent), 208 Brunswick Ave., 
Toronto, Ont., wishes to purchase 
direct or obtain agency for a new line 
of toys, such as plush animals, educa- 
tional toys, and dolls. Firm requests 
samples. 

Lebanon—Tamer Freres, S. A. (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler, manufac- 
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turer, commission merchant, sales 
agent), P. O. Box 84 rue Georges Picot, 
Beirut, wishes to purchase direct play- 
ing cards. 


Vending Machines: 

France—Librairie Hachette (distribu- 
tor), 115 rue Reaumur, Paris, wishes 
to purchase direct vending machines, 
to be placed in subway and railway 
stations throughout France. 





AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Automobile Parts: ee 

Union of South Africa—Harold M. 
Marthinusen (manufacturer’s repre- 
sentative), Jubilee House, 15 Simmonds 
St. (P. O. Box 3368), Johannesburg, 
wishes to obtain agency for pistons, 
rings and cylinder liners, brake and 
clutch linings, clutch plates, bearings, 
engine and ball bearings, ignition parts, 
tie-rod ends, valves, valve guides, axle 
shafts, hydraulic bumper jacks, gas 
tank caps, grease guns and nipples, 
garage jacks, greasing equipment, and 
grinding machines. 

Chemicals: 

Denmark—Einer Juel & Co. A/S 
(manufacturer’s agent), 1 Prinsesse 
Maries Alle, Copenhagen, wishes to ob- 
tain agency for accelerators and re- 
tarders for the rubber industries. 


Communication Equipment: 

Union of South Africa—Harold M. 
Marthinusen (manufacturer’s — repre- 
sentative), Jubilee House, 15 Simmonds 
St., (P. O. Box 3368), Johannesburg, 
wishes to obtain agency for telephone 
installation equipment, including tele- 
phone and high tension insulators, 
spindles, poles and cross arms, portable 
electric drills, screw drivers, socket sets, 
adjustable spanners, hacksaws and 
blades, and carpenters’ tools. 


Feedstuffs: 
England—-Jas. A. Anderson & Co. 
(colonial produce broker), Market 


Buildings, 29 Mincing Lane, London, 
E. C. 3, wishes to obtain agency for 
feedstuffs, cottonseed meal, and oil 
cakes. 


Forest Products: 
Union of South Africa—Lars J. Ham- 


maren (manufacturer’s representative), ° 


220 Charter House, Rissik St. (P. O., 
Box 2652), Johannesburg, wishes to ob- 
tain agency for Pacific timbers, pitch 
pine, and hardwoods. 


Union of South Africa—Swedish 
Africa Co. (indent) (Pty.) Ltd. (import- 
er and exporter), Commonwealth Build- 
ing, 8 Adderley St., Capetown, wishes 
to obtain agency for Oregon timber, in- 
cluding Douglas fir. 

Hardware: 


Union of South Africa—Cosmos Sales 
Co. (manufacturer’s representative), 
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Jamaican Agency Offers 
Straw Accessories 


The Jamaica Welfare Cottage 
Industries Agency Limited, a 
branch of the Jamaica Social Wel- 
fare Commission, which employs 
approximately 500 native handi- 
craft workers, is interested in ex- 
porting to the United States good- 
quality straw accessories, such as 
hats, bags, belts and shoes, made 
of jippi jappa, sisal, coconut, and 
big thatch straws. 

The Cottage Industries Agency 
states that it is in a position to 
export each month 1,000 hats, 
bags, and rope shoes; 100 leather- 
soled shoes; and 800 belts. 

American importers are invited 
to correspond with the Jamaica 
Welfare Cottage Industries Agen- 
cy Limited, 74% Hanover Street, 
Kingston, Jamaica. 











121-126 Pan Africa House, Troye St. 
(P. O. Box 4393), Johannesburg, wishes 
to obtain agency for hardware and tools, 


Machinery: 

Canada — Jackson-Cochrane, Ltd. 
(manufacturer and importer), 16 Vic- 
toria St. No., Kitchener, Ont., wishes 
to obtain exclusive distributorship in 
Canada for the latest type of wood- 
working machinery and chain saws. 

Union of South Africa—J. Solomon & 
Son (Pty.) Ltd. (indent agent), Alliance 
House, 48 St. George’s St., Capetown, 
wishes to obtain agency for machines 
for removing the germ from corn ker- 
nels prior to milling. 


Office Equipment and Supplies: 

France—Charles de Roquefeuil 
(wholesaler, retailer, manufacturer’s 
agent), 8 rue Sainte-Ursule, Toulouse, 
Haute-Garonne, wishes to obtain agency 
for good quality office equipment and 
supplies, principally adding and calcu- 
lating machines. 


Paper Products: 

Union of South Africa—Lars J. Ham- 
maren (manufacturer’s representative), 
220 Charter House, Rissik St. (P. O. 
Box 2652), Johannesburg, wishes to 
obtain agency for paper (kraft and 
sulfite) and paper board. 

Union of South Africa—Swedish 
Africa Co. (Indent) (Pty.) Ltd. (im- 
porter and exporter), Commonwealth 
Building, 8 Adderley St., Capetown, 
wishes to obtain agency for paper and 
paper boards direct from mills. 

Textiles: 

Belgium — Etablissements Leon 
Petroons (importing distributor, manu- 
facturer’s agent), 6 rue de Il’Hopital, 
Braine |’ Alleud, wishes to obtain agency 
for rayon or nylon printed fabrics. 
Correspondence in French preferred. 
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Union of South Africa—Cosmos Sales 
Co. (manufacturer's representative), 
121-126 Pan Africa: House, Troye St. 
(P. O. Box 4393), wishes to obtain 
agency for textiles and fancy goods. 


Union of South Africa—S. & M. 
Agencies (Pty.) Ltd. (manufacturer’s 
representative), 601 Commercial Centre, 
251 Bree St., Johannesburg, wishes to 
obtain agency for textiles, including 
broadcloth, chambrays, shirtings, seer- 
suckers, everglaze, corduory, duck, gab- 
ardines, drills, twills, sheetings, suitings, 
linings, and dress fabrics. 





FOREIGN 
VISITORS 











Denmark—Ernest Johan Jens Henri- 
ksen, Skandiagade 12, SV, Copenhagen, 
is interested in marketing patented 
novelty device, ball point pens, and 
advertising novelties. Scheduled to ar- 
rive July 7, via New York, for a visit 
of 2 months U. S. address: c/o Mr. 
Charles A. Ahearn, 230 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
and Washington. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

Germany—Dr. Helmut Goebel, rep- 
resenting Achenbach Soehne G.m.b.H. 
(exporter and manufacturer), Hagener 
Strasse, Buschhuetten Kr. Siegen/W., 
is interested in selling rolls for rolling 
mills and requests technical information 
on the production of this type of roll. 
Scheduled to arrive July 21, via New 
York, for a visit of 3 to 4 months. U. 8S. 
address: c/o Mr. Schulte, President 
of Ferrostaal Oversea Corporation, 25 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y,. Itinerary: 
New York, Pittsburgh, Washington, 
Kansas City, Chicago, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, and Los Angeles. 

Iraq—Sabri M. Tuaima, representing 
A. Sabri Stores (importer, retailer, 
wholesaler, commission merchant), 
Sabri Tuaima Building, Mustansir St., 
Baghdad, is interested in purchasing 
refrigerators, cooking and _ heating 
stoves; radio sets, air coolers, electric 
fans, and washing machines. Mr. Tuaima 
is now in the United States until the 
end of July. U. S. address: c/o R. 
Daniel Co., Inc., 1133 Broadway, New 
York 10, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
and Chicago. 


Japan—Yoshinari Kawai, represent- 
ing Komatsu Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 
(K. K. Komatsu Seisakusho), Maru- 
nouchi Building, Marunouchi, Chiyoda- 
ku, Tokyo, is interested in technical 
agreements with U. S. firms in connec- 
tion with the manufacture of shells or 
arms; also, wishes to purchase machin- 
ery for industrial rationalization. Sched-. 
uled to arrive July 12, via San Francis- 
eo, for a visit of 22 days. U. S. address: 
c/o Grosho Trading Co., Inc., 50 Broad 
St., New York 4, N. Y. Itinerary: San 


21. 
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Francisco, Los Angeles, Chicago, Buf- 
falo, Niagara Falls, New York, Wash- 
ington, Pittsburgh, and Detroit. 


Mexico—Theodore Arter, represent- 
ing Cia. Orleans, S. A. (importer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler, commission mer- 
chant), Edificio Bearn, Plaza Santos 
Degollado 10, Despachos 410-412; Mexi- 
co 1, D. F., is interested in contacting 
U. S. importers and buyers of Mexican 
products, particularly frozen seafood. 
Scheduled to arrive the early part of 
July, via New Orleans for an indefinite 
period. U. S. address: 2247 Lee Drive, 
Baton Rouge, La., or c/o Orleans Co. 
Inc., 150 Nassau St., New York 38, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New Orleans, New York, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, and Portland. 


Scotland—Sydney Collins, represent- 
ing Sydney Collins (Textiles) (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler, sales 
agent), 27 Nithsdale Rd., Glasgow, S.1, 
is interested in establishing connections 
with U. S. importers of household tex- 
tiles, Irish linens, and knitwear. Sched- 
uled to arrive July 20, via New York, 
for a visit of 1 month. U. S. address: 
c/o A. Gunther, 3032 Brighton 4th St., 
Brooklyn 35, N. Y. Itinerary: Atlantic 
City, Boston, Philadelphia, and New 
York. 





Controls on International Trade 
(Continued from Page 9) 


commodity lists, as published in Moni- 
teur Officiel du Commerce et de I’In- 
dustrie of June 25, 1953, amounts to 6 
billion French francs each way exclu- 
sive of special purchases by Iranian 
Government agencies. However, on the 
basis of trade figures for 1952 and the 
first 5 months of 1953 it does not ap- 
pear likely that trade between the two 
countries during the period of the new 
agreement will reach the indicated level. 


Principal products listed for French 
export to Iran are tires and tubes, medi- 
cines and pharmaceutical products, dyes, 
corundum, abrasives, paper and card- 
board, textile fabrics, siderurgical and 
special steel products, tractors, various 
types of machinery and equipment, 
automotive vehicles and parts, and elec- 
trical apparatus and equipment. 

French imports from Iran will in- 
clude raw cotton, oilseeds, gums, skins, 
raw silk, carpets, fishery products, and 
ores.—Emb., Paris. 


INDIA 
Concludes Pact With Egypt 


An important trade agreement was 
concluded on May 26 between India and 
Egypt, subject to formal ratification by 
the two Governments. 

The agreement is of great significance 
to India as it provides an export market 
for several types of manufactured goods 
most of which are produced by rela- 
tively new industries in the country. 
These new export items are locomotives, 
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New Zealand To Buy 
Power Equipment 


The State Hydro-Electric De- 
partment at Wellington, New Zea- 
land, is inviting bids until October 
27, 1953, for the supply and de- 
livery of two 11-kv. current limit- 
ing reactors for the Kawerau Sub- 
station. 

A copy of the bidding conditions 
and specifications, identified as 
Contract No. 237, is available for 
review purposes on loan from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Deaprtment of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Bids should be addressed to the 
State Hydro-Electric Department, 
Wellington, New Zealand. 











railway passenger cars, machine tools, 
diesel engines, spinning looms, sewing 
machines, water pumps, electric motors 
and fans, and cotton baling hoops. 

Increases are also expected in India’s 
customary exports, such as tea, coffee, 
spices, and textiles. For the present 
Egypt will not be in the market for jute 
products, as it has a year’s supply on 
hand. 

The agreement not only provides for 
Egypt an assured market for 700,000 
kantars of cotton annually, or approxi- 
mately 10 percent of its crop, but elimi- 
nates difficulties in procurement of for- 
eign exchange for purchase of Indian 
manufactures. (1 kantar=315 pounds of 
unginned cotton or 100 pounds of ginned 
cotton.) In addition, India is expected 
to import large quantities of flax, phos- 
phates, and animal hoofs, to be used in 
making glue. 

An important provision which is ex- 
pected to stimulate trade between the 
two countries is that India will pay for 
imports from Egypt 60 percent in ster- 
ling and 40 percent in rupees, whereas 
payments formerly were made entirely 
in sterling. Thus the new method will 
make rupees available to Egyptian im- 
porters at the official exchange rate, 
and so facilitate export of Indian goods. 

The agreement is for an indefinite 
period and is subject to modification at 
any time on 3 months’ notice by either 
party. 


ITALY 
Signs Agreement With Norway 


A bilateral trade agreement was 
signed between Italy and Norway on 
April 29 and is to be in effect from April 
1, 1953, through March 31, 1954. 

Some commodities will be exchanged 
only upon issuance of export licenses 
by the countries; others will be freely 
exchanged through the European Pay- 
ments Union, ’ 

In the first category of items Italy 


will import mainly tuna, mackerel and 
certain other fish, fresh, frozen, or 
canned; fatty acids; paper and news- 
print; steel; and pig iron. Norway will 
import rice, fruits, vegetables, wines, 
hats and caps, and some machinery. 

In the second category Italy will im- 
port codfish, stockfish, fish oils and oil 
products, cellulose, mechanical wood 
pulp, silicon carbide, refined ferro- 
chrome, and ilmenite; Norway will im- 
port hemp, hemp yarn, cotton yarn, 
and refined sulfur. 

Most of the items listed in the second 
category for importation into Italy are 
freely importable, and under this agree- 
ment Italy must permit importation of 
these commodities from Norway even 
if measures permitting free importation 
should be revoked. 

The two Governments also are to con- 
sult should either impose import con- 
trols on items mentioned in the agree- 
ment and now freely importable. A joint 
commission is to survey the course of 
the trade and bring forward for con- 
sideration any proposals to promote bet- 
ter economic relations between the two 
countries. 


Payments relating to commercial 
transactions are to be settled in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the pay- 
ments agreement of January 22, 1951. 


Italo-Norwegian trade is expected to 
expand further in 1953. Italian imports 
from Norway amounted to $21,300,000 
in 1952 and to $14,000,000 in 1951. Nor- 
wegian imports from Italy in the same 
years totaled $10,200,000 and $13,200,- 
000, respectively —Emb., Rome. 


SWITZERLAND 
Renews Agreement With U. K. 


The trade agreement between Switz- 
erland and the United Kingdom which 
was to expire on June 30, 1953, has been 
extended to the end of the year. Import 
quotas remain unchanged, and quotas 
unused during the first half of 1953 are 
carried over. 

In connection with the extension of 
the trade agreement, the payments 
agreement of 1946, which was adapted 
to the European Payments Union sys- 
tem, was extended indefinitely as long 
as trade payments are effected through 
EPU.—Leg., Bern. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Levies New Duty on Moquette 


A “suspended,” or additional, duty of 
10 percent ad valorem has been imposed 
on uncut and semicut moquette im- 
ported into the Union of South Africa, 
effective May 22. 


This duty is leviable in addition to 
the regular customs duty of 10 percent 
applying on this item.—Government 
Gazette, May 22, 1953. 
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New Telephone System 
Under Way in Aden 


Completion of the new tele- 
phone system for Aden, Arabia, is 
scheduled for March 1954. The 
exchange will have an initial ca- 
pacity of 2,500 lines with provi- 
sion for later expansion up to 
10,000. 

At present telephone service is 
available from Aden to the fol- 
lowing countries: Belgium, Can- 
ada, Cuba, France, Netherlands, 
Kenya, Mexico, Switzerland, Tan- 
ganyika, Uganda, United King- 
dom, and United States. However, 
service is limited to a few hours 
a day and, in some cases, to only 1 
day a week. Extension of the 
service to India is under consider- 
ation. 











British Aviation, Transport 
Ministries To Amalgamate 


Amalgamation of the British Ministry 
of Transport and the Ministry of Civil 
Aviation, announced by the Prime Min- 
ister on February 26, 1953, will take 
place on October 1, 1953, according to 
a recently issued white paper. 

The functions of the Minister of Civil 
Aviation will then be transferred to the 
Minister of Transport and Civil Avia- 
tion, but since both posts are filled by 
the same person, this change will be 
purely functional. There will be two 
Parliamentary Secretaries. 

The draft of an Order-in-Council un- 
der the Ministers of the Crown (Trans- 


fer of Functions) Act, 1946, will be laid 
before both Houses of Parliament for 
their concurrence. 





Belgian Airline Sets Up 
Installment Payment Plan 


The Belgian airline SOBELAIR, op- 
erating a scheduled passenger and 
freight service between the eastern 
Congo and Europe via Cairo, has an- 
nounced that it will accept installment 
payments for passenger flights. A 30- 
percent downpayment is required and 
the balance is payable in 12 monthly 
installments, the first due 1 month 
after embarkment. 


Congo newspapers endorsed this in- 
novation because it will permit colonists 
working on their own account oc- 
casionally to vacation in Europe. Con- 
tract workers previously had consid- 
erable advantage because their employ- 
ers pay for periodic leave travel, 
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Cranes Installed in 
La Guaira Harbor 


Installation of 16 electric-powered 
gantry cranes on the south mole of La 
Guaira Harbor in Venezuela has been 
completed. The units were received of- 
ficially by the Ministry of Public Works 
on June 26. 

The south mole of the harbor, 3,032 
feet in length, was completed in 1951. 
Construction of warehouses along its 
full length is planned and a Venezuelan 
firm has construction well under way on 
approximately one-half of the total 
length. Work is expected to be com- 
pleted in approximately a year. A con- 
tract is expected to be let for construc- 
tion of the remainder of the warehouse 
area when the first section nears com- 
pletion. 


The gantry cranes were manufactured 
by the German firm Machinenfabrik 
Ausburg Nuremburg, A.G. Each has a 
maximum reach of 22 meters, with 
6-ton capacity at full reach. Minimum 
reach is 6.5 meters. Speed of lift is 1.2 
meters per second; speed of turn is one 
complete turn in 40 seconds. 





Brazil, Argentina Start 
New Airline Services 


The Brazilian airline Viacao Aerea 
Rio Grandense (VARIG) inaugurated 
regular passenger, cargo, and mail serv- 
ice from Rio de Janeiro to Buenos Aires 
on June 30. 


Using Curtiss Comando planes, VAR- 
IG offers flights from Buenos Aires 
every Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, 
and Sunday. The cities served, in ad- 
dition to the terminals, include Monte- 
video, Uruguay; and Porto Alegre, Flori- 
anopolis, Curitiba, and Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. 

Aerolineas Argentinas also planned 
to inaugurate a service in July between 
Buenos Aires and Rio Janeiro with 
stops at Montevideo, Porto Alegre, and 
Sao Paulo. The Argentine airline was 
to use DC-4 planes and make four 
flights a week. 





Sweden Increases Oil Use 
(Continued from Page 11) 


and gas-diesel oil has also risen sub- 
stantially above the prewar level, as a 
result of the greatly increased mechani- 
zation on agriculture and the preponder- 
ant use of gliesel engines in practically 
all sectors.—Emb., Stockholm. 





Total production of oranges in the 
1952-53 season is estimated at 329 mil- 
lion boxes compared with 301 million in 
1951-52 and the prewar average of 213 
million, according to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 


Railway Improvements 
Planned in Britain 


The British Transport Commission, 
through the Railway Executive, pro- 
poses to spend an estimated £17.3 mil- 
lion in extending automatic train con- 
trol over an additional 5,320 route miles 
of the British Railways. The work is 
planned in two phases: The first, a 5- 
year plan at an estimated cost of £7.5 
million, and the second, a long-term 
plan which would cost £9.8 million. The 
plans will be implemented as soon as 
contemplated apparatus has been 
thoroughly tested. 


British Railways announced on July 
2 that it will build 288 locomotives, 
1,448 coaches, and 42,641 freight cars 
during 1953, provided a full allocation 
of materials is received. This program 
includes locomotives and rolling stock 
authorized during previous years but 
not built owing to shortage of materials, 
together with part of the equipment in- 
cluded in the normal 1953 construction 
program. ; 

The locomotives will include 209 
steam, 1 diesel-electric main line, 51 
diesel-electric shunters of the new 
Standard type, 14 diesel-mechanical 
shunters, and 13 electric locomotives for 
the Manchester-Sheffield-Wath services. 
Of the steam locomotives, 150 will be 
new standard B. R. designs, including 
10 of a new 2-10-0 Class 9, the most 
powerful locomotive yet designed by 
the unified British Railways and the 
first standard type to be designed ex- 
clusively for heavy freight traffic; and 
59 will be existing regional types. 





Aden Airways, Ltd., a wholly owned 
subsidiary of British Overseas Airways 
Corporation, earned its largest annual 
profit, £30,346, during the fiscal year 
ended Mafch 31, 1953. This is the 


fourth successive year that the company 
has made a profit. 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





New Time Limit License Simplifies 
Export of Goods to Latin America 


To make it easier for United States exporters to do business in 
Latin America, the U. S. Department of Commerce is simplifying its 
controls over exports of a large number of commodities to that area. 

This simplification is being effected by use of a new type of license, 
called “Time Limit (TL) License,” which will authorize exports to Latin 


American countries in unlimited quan- 
tities of all commodities on the Positive 
List of the Office of International Trade, 
except those commodities identified by 
the letter “B.” 


The new licensing technique, which 
became effective July 23, 1953, resulted 
from recommendations made by mem- 
bers of the West Coast Foreign Trade 
Group during recent discussions with 
Samuel W. Anderson, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce for International 
Affairs. 

Any exporter who has shipped at 
least $2,000 worth of such commodities 
to a Latin American customer during 
the 2-year period prior to his applica- 
tion for a license is eligible to apply 
to OIT, on the regular application form 
(IT-419), for a TL license to ship the 
same commodities to the same custo- 
mer. . . 


License Valid for 1 Year 


The TL license will be valid for a 
period of 1 year after date of issuance. 

Other pertinent provisions of the TL 
license procedure are as follows: 

@ Applicants for TL licenses are not 
required to hold export orders from 
the foreigh consignee or purchaser. 

@ Reexportation may be made be- 
tween ultimate consignees named on 
outstanding TL licenses issued to the 
same licensee without prior approval 
from OTT. 

@ TL license applications must be 
supported by a Multiple Transaction 
Statement (Form IT-843) completed by 
the foreign consignee, except. that 
quantities to be ordered need not be 
stated. 

U. S. exporters who expect to apply 
for TL licenses should transmit to their 
foreign importers a supply of Form 
IT-843 with appropriate instructions for 
completing the form. In addition, these 





forms will be made available to all U. S. 
embassies and consulates in Latin 
America as soon as possible. . 





OIT Considers Inquiries 
On BTIP Participants 


The Office of International Trade is 
prepared to consider requests from per- 
sons or firms in the United States, such 
as resident buyers, interested in obtain- 
ing the names and addresses of firms 
which have received from OIT token 
scrip covering commodities under the 
British Token Import Plan for 1953. 

Inquiries of this nature have been 
directed to OIT from time to time for 
the purpose of locating eligible U. S. 
participant$ in the British Token Import 
Plan with whom export orders for goods 
may be placed, 

To receive consideration, such re- 
quests must be made in writing, ad- 
dressed to the British Token Import 
Plan Unit, British Commonwealth Divi- 
sion, Office of International Trade, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., and must contain information 
showing the requisite legitimate inter- 
est, including the following items: Name 
of the applicant; nature of his business; 
commodity in which he is interested; 
purpose for which the applicant requests 
a list of names and addresses of firms 
dealing in that commodity under the 
British Token Import Plan. 

Such lists, when made available by 
OIT, must not be published of circulated 
in any form. 

An application charge of $5 will be 
made for each list (by commodity 
group). The charge should accompany 
the request and is not refundable. 
Check or money order payable to the 
Treasurer of the United States will be 
accepted, 


Hearing Set on Program 
For Marketing Filberts 


The U. S, Department of Agriculture 
has announced that a public hearing will 
be held to consider proposed amend- 
ments to the filbert marketing agree- 
ment and order regulating the handling 
of filberts grown in Oregon and Wash- 
ington. The hearing will begin at 9:30 
a.m., P.S.T., August 4, 1953, in the New 
Journal Building, 800 SW. Front Street, 
Portland, Ore. The Filbert Control 
Board, which administers the agreement 
and order, has requested the hearing. 

A change in the program to permit 
the export of small-size inshell filberts 
meeting specified quality standards and 
size ranges is among the important 
proposals to be considered. 

The existing filbert program, which 
became effective in October 1949, pro- 
vides for regulation of the quality and 
quantity of filberts for domestic inshell 
distribution. 

Copies of the notice of hearing, in- 
cluding the proposed amendments on 
which the hearing will be held, may be 
obtained or inspected at the Western 
Marketing Field Office, Fruit and Vege- 
table Branch, Production and Market- 
ing Administration, 515 SW. Tenth 
Avenue, Portland 5, Ore.; the Filbert 
Control Board, 507 Weatherly Building, 
Portland 14, Ore.; and also Office of 
Hearing Clerk, Room 1353, South Build- 
ing, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 





Foreign Commerce Weekly 
Subscription Form 


Please enter my subscription for 
Foreign Commerce Weekly at $3.50 
a year ($4.50 to foreign addresses). 


Name 


Address 
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Mail to the nearest U. S. Department of 
Commerce field office, or to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. Enclose check 
or money order payable to the Treasurer of 
the United States. 
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